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The Yucca of Southern California. ~ It grows “most everywhere in 
that section, and is a glorious sight when in bloom. May be easil 
propagated and has been known to bloom in three years from mm 
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Will You Invest 25 Cts. 
On My Say-So? 


For over a year I have worked ou a book on Peonies. It is in many respects the 
most expensive book I have ever published, but then, as a Fan, I count the cost but little so 
long as the book helps to the end. “Tips and Pointers” published a year ago made a 
great hit. It was but a stepping stone, however, to “ Unvarnished Facts,” 
the 10,000 edition of which is just now being completed. 


If You Grow Peonies OR, Are Going 
To, You Will Want This Book Sure 


To mention just one of the items that make this book expensive, let me mention some illustra- 
tions lithographed in eight colors, [ am told by far the best color illustrations of Peonies ever pub- 
lished, at a cost of $7.50 each. But the illustrations, while good, do not represent the real meat in the 
book. . You will find it to contain the whole truth about Peonies. from the Peony Heaven down to the 
Peony Purgatory. So sure am I that the book is worth all it costs that I will make you the following 
liberal proposition : 

Some of those who had one of my books took it for a sort of a Peony Bible though it did not 
contain a word about Purgatory. So now I am printing a New — with Peony Purgatory in it and 


"_ UNVARNISHED FACTS 


Edition of 


TIPS AND POINTERS 


For Beginners With Peonies 


I am telling the truth in it and I am telling the WHOLE truth as I knowit. The additions make it 

twice as large as the first, and I think make it twice as interesting. I have put some colored plates in it that 
cost me $750.00 each, and I think they are the finest Peony pictures ever published. This book discusses 

many interesting subjects not touched upon in the first book. It cost so much that I cannot send it out free to 
every one. So I charge 25c. for it. While selling high class Peony roots is my business, I will send this Peony 
Book for 25c. If not worth a dollar I will return the 25c. and you keep the book. 

You may deduct the 25c. from the first order amaenies * to $3.00. So the book really costs you nothing. 
I think this is a fair offer. If I wasn’t sure you would think it worth $1.00, I couldn’t afford to offer to send 
back the 25c., could I? The colored plates are alone worth more than 25c. to any flower lover. 

This book i is unique in that it tells the faults along with the perfections, something you never see in a 
flower book. 

One flower lover writes: “‘I thank you for your wonderful book so full of information on Peonies. It 
is a great treasure to mel can assure you and I have kept it right on hand for reference, and have read it so 
many times that I will soon have it by heart.” 











“Tips and Pointers” sent free. ‘ Unvarnished Facts” sent for 25c. 


HENRY S. COOPER (Peony Fan) 
KENOSHA + - - WISCONSIN 
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PEONIES 





those persons who have 
laid in a stock of Gladi- 

















PON me eb. . 
) . SOs olus bulbs. The month My preliminary price list of Peonies, in which 
Saf . od mp Be Bl vat I list the best varieties of the 85¢ Kinds grow- 
don’t forget to keep the ing in my garden, now ready for distribution. 
ground well cultivated. May I send you acopy? I will also send my 
Cultivation is the principal means of Iris list, if you wish. 
support in plant life. 
CHAS. B. RAFFAUF Lee R. Bonnewitz 
Independence, Iowa So. Washington St., - Van Wert, Ohio 
Gladvista Gardens Gladioli; | A BiG BARGAIN IN GLADIOLI ! 
a 
“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 
| - e CE LARGE FLOWERING BULBS 
NEW GLADS AT ONE-HALF PRI AMERICA —Lavender-Pink 
send worth BUTTERFLY—Salmon-Yellow, Ruffled 
ahh p Pee tn in the peetan alee ealy) CHICAGO WHITE—White, Lavender Throat 
All young bulbs from 3 in. to 2 in. diameter. Mrs. Dr. Norton, CRYSTAL WHITE - Crystal W., Slight Markings 
we Fennell, Crimson Glow, Maine, Alice Tiplady, Catherina, WHITE KING—Sulphur-White, Ruffled 
Panama, Prince of Wales, Goliath, Conspicuous, Pink Perfection, SUMMER BEAUTY—Finest Pink 
Angola, Myra, Wilbrink, Wamba, L’Immaculee, Magenta, Yel- GOV. HANLY—Cardinal Red 
low Hammer, War, Niagara, Mrs. O. W. Halladay, Nora, Pride SENTINEL —Rose -Pink 
of Lancaster. You may indicate your choice of varieties, but LARGE BUFF —Soft Buff : 
we reserve right to send sizes and varieties available, in above iil ne hf the above —Shell a. a Blotch 
only. ALL varieties under proper label. S Peis cach of the ehov 2 varjsticn ¢ fm | B. pactoaid 
F. C. HORNBERGER 12 Bulbs each of the above“ “ {i20'm all) $7.25, — —F 
Hamburg - - New York With every $7.25 order 1 Gold Pheasant Free. Catalogue Free. 
JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1309 Division St, Goshen, Indiana 
_ 



































GLADIOLI OF MERIT 


With Prolific Habits 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Size 1% in. and larger Doz. 100 Size 1% in. and larger Doz. 100 




















E Kirtland _____- 100$700 Mrs. W.E. Fryer____- $ 0©$400 
— +00 15 00 Miss Helen Franklin. °1 50 °10 0° * 
ster Wietse__.._... 50 350 Myrtle___..-. ho tiabesascine 8 600 Margaret < ; 
Monmouth -.........- 60 400 75 5 00 Carmine with white blotch 
Mrs. Francis King 40 250 #£Princeof Wales _____- 7 500 and violet tints, 3 for.__....$ .65 
Mire. FJ 2 ‘ 4 ea ila = : S Detroit— 
wae eee aS " MER ET Gieat ey’ with orchid an 
Size 1 to 1% in. 100: Schwaben, $2.50; Pendleton, $2.50; Master colorings, 3 for_............ ; 
Wicwe. er 5M Mrs. Watt, $2.25; Mrs. Francis King, $1.75; Evelyn Ponti 


Princeps ing as strong 
stalk as ea Taller 

spike than King, 3 for_.___. 2.75 
Europe— 

| 80 
Golden Measure— 

Finest yellow, Each__.._._- 2.00 
Desdemone— 

Ashy rose, dark blotch, 

edged white, very large 

double-row flowers, 3for... .80 
Florence— 

bp tall spike, bright lilac, 


Prepaid in the fourth zone. 


Geo. Hall, Adelphia, N. J. 























Home Gardens 


ea a 1.25 

. WH. Phipps “Light eslmonpink, “red 
(Temporarily) State House [| [fi We §(Memeeteece® § blotched. ruffled. 3 for. . 
GLADIOLL | errs oo bok a8 


ONLY THE BEST America seedli p igvender 


shading to lilac, em | 
Vaughan White, sore 
— leteer than Europe 


and as prolific as America, 
Each 


Owing to my official duties 
Per Hundred || T am obliged to reduce my 
8,000 1910 Rose_-___- $ 6.00 || planting stock to the mini- 
Chicago White.- 3.00 || mum, and am, therefore, 
1,000 Le Marechal Foch 20.00 || making you this offer. 
For smaller quantities 30% 
° discount from catalogued 
prices. 














Write for our complete list of Gladiolus of Standard and novelty 
kinds. It contains more varieties than most American catalogs. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
615 W. Randolph St. : CHICAGO 
43 Barclay St. : NEW YORK 
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Le Marechal Foch 


This new Holland variety has been ee test- 

of Senerees Se Saeed See end Canada, and 
who are best acquainted with it og gimp 
nounced in its praise. 

Le Marechal Foch is a cross between AMERICA 
and HALLEY, and it has practically all of the good 
characteristics of both these varieties with none of 
their weaknesses. While America has a stiff, clumsy 
stem; and while Halley has a frail and crooked stem; 
Le Marechal Foch has a strong, but willowy stem, 
and stands up perfectly under the most discouraging 
weather conditions. While America has a lavender tint in 
Se ee ee eee throat markings; and 
poe ig IE? udy tint of pink with a 

Le Marechal F Foch has a beautiful, clear 

SttGEn toy Gk Gntek adbnes ache teen 

wT cicooa witch to caid te be doable Gar Gr Amaaes 


Le Marechal Foch propagates easily from bulb- 
lets, almost every one of them seeming to germi- 
nate and continuing with beauti eep green 
foliage throughout the growing season and pro- 
ducing a large proportion of bulbs from one 
inch to one and one- 
half inches in diame- 
ter. 


With the good 


forcin characteris- 


~ Halley, Le Mare- 
chal Foch, with its 
enormous expanse 
of bloom and its 
beautiful light clear 
pink shade will be in 
reat demand by 
orists for green- 
house work. 

The price is al- 
ready so low, that 
those who _ stock 
heavily with it this 
year are in line to 
make a good profit. 


Only bulblets for 
sale, from absolutely 
pure  ofiginator’s 
stock, and will quote 
the following low 
prices for prompt 
acceptance, cash 








with order: 
1,000 Bulblets, (They average large and plump) _--- -- $ 8.00 
5,000 Bulblets, (They average large and plump) - - ----- 37.50 
10,000 Bulblets, (They average large and plump) --- ---- 70.00 


Please remember that there is no “chaff” or 
pebbles in these bulblets. They are all hand 
sorted. You will miss it if you don’t stock this 
variety this year. 





Lilywhite 














See the vigorous growth of Lilywhite in the field 


Surplus nearly all sold and we have 
been overwhelmed with orders of late. 


To all who wish to grow this most 
profitable white, we now offer a stock most 
reasonably. 


We still have a limited surplus of 4% 
inch yearling bulbs, nice plump little fellows, 
clean true stock, all of which will make 
blooming size this season. 


These at $20.00 per 1000; half quantity 
at same rate; 5000 for $80.00 net. 


Will also make special offer of Lilywhite 
bulblets, clean and rescreened, 5000 for 
$12.00 net and 10 blooming bulbs gratis. 


Order early as this offer holds only 
until present surplus is gone. 


We are receiving enthusiastic testimo- 
nials and many re-orders. 





One prominent grower just ordered 15,000 
after trying Lilywhite thoroughly. 


Another says, “The Lilywhite I got from you 
have been ‘prodigious,’ multipliers and have 
brought me a fine profit.” 


Another—“I was more than pleased with 
Lilywhite, a wonderful multiplier and a clear 
beautiful white.” 





H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N: H. 
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GIANTS in the LAND 


1922 The coming Iris Conferences in London and Paris are indications of World-wide interest 
and mark an epoch in the evolution of this flower. 192? 





We propose to exhibit and ——- during the coming season the following varieties of 
outstanding merit, viz: Bruno, Duke of Bedford, Citronella, Swazii, Cardinal Susan Bliss. 
These varieties are selected by Mr. R. W. Wallace as the finest seed‘ings of the Dominion race. 






(See also letter by Mr. A. J. Bliss, published in “The Garden Club Bulletin of America,” for February, 1922.) 
If DOMINION, our introduction, has no rival in the States, then these varieties have no rivals 
in the World. 
A limited bape | of: each variety will be offered for distribution in America this season. Will all in- 
terested write for particulars of this offer, which will be mailed about June 20th. 


R. Wallace & Co. Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, England 











THE BIG THREE | | Iki nag gall 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass 
A. W. Hunt, Elsie, Prim Beauty PEONIES Large stock of 
Have but a few Ist size bulbs left to offer of these PHLOX Mme. Chereau and Queen of May 


e glads. They are worth while. 
Write today for my 27 e catalogue, describ- 
ing these as well as over 100 other choice varie- 
ties. Also wholesale price list to those who buy 
in quantity. . 


Giadiolae Specialist» Star Route, Butler, Pa- | | “SUpPreme” Quality 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


To enable Gladiolus lovers to secure some of the worth-while newer 
~apeetiee a moderate cost, we make the following special offer for prompt 


let Sing 8i6 fn, and up 2nd size—1% in. 


























SPECIAL: Mrs. Dr. Norton, Under 1-2 inch at $60.00 per 1000. 











1000 100 1000 
ire, Delicate Pink____.______ 2 $5000 
Flora, Beautiful Golden Yellow.... 5 00 
Le Marechal Foch, Bea 
Seen 18 00 
Louise, The “Orchid” eam, 
Lavender with blotch 
wy, Velvet lene sppeeebeiinatngoet 30 00 $25 00 
L’Immaculee, Pure White, Early.. 6 75 & 00 62 $60 00 
Miss Lucille, Mauve.__._.....____- 375 35 00 33 320 
Mrs. G. W. Moulton, Lilac Purple 1025 100 00 
Mrs. O. W. Halliday, Delicate 
Yellow throat._........_...___. 6 75 & 00 6B wm 
N Blood Black with 
lack spots, flamed White and 
ites chest eetnieseon 1300 12350 
White Gian 
mously large flower, Extra. 5 60 ae 450 
of Goshen, Salmon-pink 5 75 
Mrs. E. Fryer, Very 
1918 Rose, V = gef flower, pure te 
ose, Very large er, pure 
pink, a 5 00 
Rose Bud, Very beautiful light 
anne Sights, Gindieas i °” 
y: us y: 
y= i - 


color 
Golden Measure, % and under__ 70 00 
The largest and finest new yellow Gladiolus in the market. 


Write for our complete list. 
HARDY JAPANESE LILY BULBS 


READING GARDENS sno, ting ng, cop at 


Perennial and furnish 
excellent cut flower material— larly L. Rubrum and L. Magnifi- 


Dahlias, Gladioli, Iris can SR ETP CCPORRY BiancTIONS FOR THE ASKING). 


MAGNIFICUM AND RUBRUM 














Per 1 
and Phlox PRO 6 ~ I, se aoe 
i ing and selli 10 to Li-anch—120 to case Siachietiiiabstasipiainnmanen cate 22 00 

Rly cateinges Gngtins @ miet ques Greene ng LS FC 21 00 
plan, yours for a postcard. 25 Bulbs at 100 rate. 

Pin a one or two dollar bill to this ad, checking flowers LILIUM AURATUM ae 
desired and if you don’t get your money’s worth, I will 8 to 10-inch—150 to case____........._-...----..---. $19 00 $24 00 
refund. 9 to 10-1 itn eeememenenemmmennt 23 00 

- 10 to ll-inch— 80 to ay spgrmentnnnenn 35 00 25 00 
J. RENE THONET desi daen am 
50 South Main Street Reading, Mass. 172 N. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Producers of Gladiolus Bulbs in New and Standard Varieties. 
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TheBeautiful Gladiolus 


Gladiolus bulb sale season will soon be past. Have you as a grower or gardener laid in 
a supply of some of the choice new kinds, the money makers, the popular kinds of the 
future? If you believe with the man who wrote me recently that novelties are too expen- 
sive when first offered you will of course wait until they become cheap. Of course you 
know that if you start when a variety has become cheap you will only have what will by 
then sell cheap, and worse, be only beginning to stock up,—too late to get in “on time.” 
No, a good novelty is not “too expensive” at a big price. The increase, even if only mod- 
erate, is always far more rapid than the decline in prices. You will never again buy a good 
novelty as cheaply as when it is first offered. 


This holds true of many other things beside Gladioli. I know of several growers who 
paid $25.00 for a bulb of Golden Measure when it was first offered and who now have 
fairly large stocks of it and have found the original investment a very profitable one. A 
lily grower who paid $50.00 for a dozen Lilium Henryi has sold many thousands of bulbs 
from his increase at good prices and is still selling profitably at moderate prices, simply 
because he stocked up in time. 


Ex-President of the American Gladiolus Society, Mr. Montague Chamberlain, of Bos- 
ton, in the April number of “The Garden Magazine” under the title, “A Handful of Top- 
Notch Gladioli,’—“Summarizing Last Season’s Exhibitions,” speaking of “Varieties that 
Hold the Lead,” etc., says in part: 

“* A Great show,’ said my friend one August daylast year ciety—an exceedingly strong and enterprising body. Together 
as we were leaving the hall in Boston where the Massachusetts. these two companies of Gladiolus growers staged a display of 
Horticultural Society and the New England Gladiolus Society more than ordinary extent and of more than ordinary merit, 
had combined for an exhibition of these beautiful blossoms. though it did not quite reach the high level of the Boston Show, 
It was indeed a ‘great’ show in two ways—probably the largest either in the n exhibited or in their quality. The truism 
in quantity, and the best in quality that has ever been ht that the ice of the most beautiful in any given bunch of flow- 

the wide world over. That much has been ed ersis y’a matter of individual preference, again found illus- 
by the men best able to judge wisely. Andforthissupremacy tration in the differences of opinion as to the best Gladiolus in the 
in quality we must give credit to the skill and the patient careof St. Thomas Show. One report says that the judges awarded the 
the American and Canadian lucers. prize to the E. J. Shaylor, a tall plant bearing large blossoms of a 

“There was a time, not so very long ago, when the deeprose-pink, while another report states that Purple Glory was 
major part of the finest varieties to be seen at a Gladiolus show the winner. Then we are told by Madison Cooper, an excellent 
were of European production, and we still have tc thank the judge, that on the contrary Marshal Foch was the finest; while 
growers there for many a good thing. But the day of foreign twoamateurs, both of fine sorts, awarded that distinc- 
leadership has passed, and the prize winners of today are very _ tion to Fern Kyle. is last named variety is certainly a beauty, 

our own producing. And their quality is of high wearing a robe of a rich creamy tint on a form of rare grace. 

—such rank as fits them to stand up proudly among the It is still in the seedling class—a debutante, as it were—and 

of the Gladiolus world. has not yet appeared in the catalogues. Marshal Foch is of 

“The exhibition of the American Gladiolus Society was more brilliant style, being clothed in ‘a mel‘ing zhade of pink, 
held last year at St. Thomas, Ontario, where the national or- with a hint of heliotrope.’ It has drawn markec attention 
ganization combined with the St. Thomas Horticultural So- wherever shown.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s article is too long for me to reproduce in full on this page, but reviews a num- 
ber of other fine varieties in the various shades, among them some more of ours, but from the above 
you will readily see the high rank which is accorded our new Gladioli. 

Our catalogue is still free and our offer in last month’s FLOWER GROWER is also still open, but 
many varieties are sold out or nearly so. One day alone, April 10, orders were received for 1508 of 
our special “Surprise es,” and on April 12 for even twelve hundred Packages. This isa 
pretty big showing these “dull times,” but what we are doing others might do if they were stocked up 
with highest class varieties and, remember that the business is not half developed for, as Raymond 
W. Champe says in his book, “Thousands will be grown where one is grown today.” 

_ I want to express appreciation of the many fine orders and letters I have received, but under the 
circumstances it is impossible to reply to all friendly letters, not strictly regarding orders, as promptly 


as I should like to do. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
Goshen - - Indiana, U.S.A. 


[The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus and of by far 
the finest collection of Gladioli in the world.] 
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The Culture and Care of Roses 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


BY F. L. WRIGHT (Central New York) 


(Part of Utica Garden Club Department for May, 1922) 


cure a good collection of Roses. 


try their hand. 


up later. 


HE BEST INVESTMENT a and failed may be again induced to protection. This subject will be taken 
flower lover can make is to se- 


These beautiful flowers, with 
care and a little watchfulness, will give 
a bountiful degree of pieasure. In 


When should I plant Roses? 


Roses may be planted in late fall or 
spring. My experience has taught me 


How shall I prepare the ground? 


The most successful Rose bed is best 
prepared by trenching deeply. The 














Rose garden at the summer home of F. T. Proctor, New Hartford, N. Y. 


writing this article it is my aim to go 
into the details of the subject and tell 
pretty nearly all there is of importance 
worth knowing to the intending pur- 
chaser and grower of Roses. It is my 
plan to build the article in the form 
of questions and answers, the ques- 
tions being those often asked by many 
people who are interested in establish- 
ing a Rose garden. Those who al- 
ready have Rose gardens established 
may find something of interest to 
them also, and those who have tried 


that fall is the best time to plant, as 
the temperature of the earth at that 
period induces rapid emersion of 
fresh rootlets and the plants become 
well established in the soil before 
frost and are ready for the real grow- 
ing season in the spring. 

Spring planting will retard the 
growth a little. The plants will not 
have the same start that those planted 
in the fall before would have, but it 
must be taken into consideration that 
Roses planted in the fall must have 


soil which is taken out of the trench, 
which should be about 18 inches in 
depth, should be placed at the end of 
the bed. Throw the soil that you dig 
into the trench and when finished the 
manure may be added to the soil, as 
it is worked back into the trench 
again, but the manure must not come 
in direct contact with the roots. This 
works over the soil and puts it in good 
condition. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses do particu- 
larly well in a clayey loam, but the 
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Hybrid Teas do best in a lighter soil. 
Most any soil will grow Roses, if they 
have a sunny location and the ground 
is well drained. 

It should be borne in mind that 
Roses will not grow with success near 
large trees as the tree roots take the 
moisture and fertility out of the 
ground. 


How deep should I plant? 


Roses should be planted below the 
graft to be safe, and at least one inch 
of the branches should be covered. 
After planting, firm the ground 
around the roots by pressing with the 
foot. The soil when planted should 
not be muddy, as this will cause the 
ground to be too dense and prevent 
the air from getting to the roots. A 
certain amount of air is necessary al- 
ways and besides air carries with it 
warmth, which is still more necessary. 
Furthermore, muddy soil when it be- 
comes dry in summer is impervious to 
rainfall and air and thus leaves the 
roots cold and dry. If the ground is 
heavy and of a clayey nature it is bet- 
ter not to tread the ground around the 
roots at all if it is very wet, waiting 
to do this until the soil is dried out. 


Should I cut back Roses after 
' planting ? 


Roses should be pruned after plant- 
ing, but in doing so see that each 
branch cut back has a bud pointing 
outward at the end of the cut, so that 
the bush throws new growth outward. 
Roses should be cut back to four or 
five inches of the ground; all weak 
shoots should be cut out entirely. 

The above brief outline of prepar- 
ing the ground and planting brings 
us to the point where general care 
begins and I will, therefore, give some 
suggestions about pests, winter pro- 
tection, additional pruning, etc. 





Rose Pests 

Most everyone knows the aphis, 
(greenfly), which when it once ap- 
pears increases with astonishing ra- 
pidity. To rid the Rose of this pest use 
tobacco in liquid form. Tobacco, put 
up for the work, known as Black Leaf 
Forty is in use for this purpose. In 
fact there are numerous preparations 
containing tobacco on the market that 
are also good. Another pest is the 
Rose caterpillar. If on going over 
your bushes you should find a leaf 
curled up the chances are that it con- 
tains a caterpillar. Pick off the leaf 
and step on it. Rose bushes should 
be gone over regularly, as much dam- 
age may be done to leaf or bud. 
Sometimes you will notice Roses cov- 
ered with a mildew. This is a fungoid 
disease. Spray with sulphide of potas- 
sium, one ounce to three to five gal- 
lons of water. Sometimes you will 
find a number of plants with leaves of 
a yellow or brownish color. This is 
known as Rose rust; the remedy for 
this is the same as for Rose mildew. 

As the eggs of most of the insect 
pests of the Rose are laid on the 
plants, near the ground, in autumn, 
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and the spores of diseases are on the 
stems or in the old leaves, some of 
which have dropped to the ground, and 
are lying among the stems, or partly 
buried among the plants, all these 
pests come to life at different times 
during the early spring and are ready 
to attack the young leaves or buds 
from the time they commence to grow. 

If you want good individual blooms 
disbudding must be done as soon as 
the buds can be seen. All the side 
buds should be removed, leaving only 
the central one to open. All the nutri- 
ment thus goes to one bud instead of 
to many. if growing for garden dec- 
oration only, it is well to leave on the 
buds. Shouid the season be a hot dry 
one, I would recommend mulching the 
plants. This can be done by digging 
lightly around the plants. Water can 
be applied if the ground is not moist 
at the time this is done. Then cover 
with fine manure or good well rotted 
leaf mould. If the season continues 
dry and you are unable to procure ma- 
terial for mulching I would recommend 
regular watering and feeding, as once 
the plants get really dry at the roots 
they soon become weak and it takes 
some time before they recover the 
ground lost. On light soils a bi- 
weekly watering with a weak liquid, 
such as cow or horse manure water, 
is good. Artificial manures twice dur- 
ing the flowering season should be suf- 
ficient; bone meal being the best. 

If you notice any strong shoots be- 
ing sent up from the stock, such as 
the Brier or Manetti*, the soil should 
be removed so that they may be cut 
off as closely as possible to the stock 
with a sharp knife. This will prevent 
further growth. This- operation is of 
much importance. In fact, many fail- 
ures in growing Roses have resulted 
from leaving these suckers to grow. I 
have seen a whole garden of Roses 
turning to brier stock on account of 
the caretaker not knowing about cut- 
ting away these growths. 

Teas, Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses need protecting during 
the winter months in this locality, 
(Central New York). In fact in most 
any limit north of Philadelphia. The 
very best method of covering Roses 
is to mound up as you would hill up 
potatoes to the height of a fcot or 
more. Always defer earthing up as 
long as possible. The time will de- 
pend upon the season and the local- 
ity. The best time is just before the 
ground starts to freeze hard. Then 
the earth you draw around the Roses 
freezes up and does not allow field 
mice to nibble at the covered branches. 
After earthing up is done, coarse ma- 
nure or straw may be thrown over the 
Roses. This should not be done until 
the earth is drawn up around them. 


Protection for climbers 


Climbing Roses in cold sections 
should be taken off the trellis and laid 
on the ground in the fal], and covered 
with straw or any porous material, 


*This refers to the kind of roots on which im- 
proved varieties of Roses are grafted. 
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like leaves, swamp hay, etc. The cov- 
ering had best not be put on until it 
is seen that severe weather is immi- 
nent. 

Pruning ramblers consists of remov- 
ing all dead stock and cutting back of 
the wood. This should be done be- 
fore replacing on the trellis or fence 
in the spring. A great many people 
cover Roses too early. As soon as the 
first frost appears they are likely to 
apply the covering, and the conse- 
quence is, that it may result in a heavy 
loss to the plants. Covering should 
not be applied until the Roses have 
shed their leaves. This indicates that 
the sap is down and it is safe to cover. 

With further reference to covering 
Roses by mounding the soil around 
them: It was stated that the soil 
should be hilled up as in hilling pota- 
toes. You may wonder what becomes 
of the top of the bushes that are ex- 
posed. These, of course, are killed and 
anyway they are not needed. If tops 
are killed within six inches of the 
ground, don’t worry as the best bloom 
comes from sound healthy wood which 
is covered by the soil. 

Early in the spring covering should 
be removed and pruning done. The 
time to do this varies according to the 
season, as sometimes the season is 
much earlier than other years. Neces- 
sarily good judgment is required for 
this work, but I do the work usually 
as soon as the soil can be pulled away 
from the plants. Even if a little frost 
does put in its appearance no harm 
will result. 


Color schemes 


Rose beds should not contain mixed 
colors. The general effect is so much 
improved if each bed of a group is 
filled with a self color. If you are 
only planting a few bushes, on account 
of lack of space, then, of course, they 
must be mixed in order to get a va- 
riety. 

When is the best time to cut bloom? 

Just before they are fully opened is 
the best time to cut Roses. Cut early 
in the morning or late in the evening, 
as then they last much longer than if 
cut at any other time of day. Cut as 
long stems as practicable as this stim- 
ulates the portion of the stem left to 
produce more flowers. Don’t allow 
seed pods to form on the bush and ma- 
ture. Keep them cut back and if all 
faded Roses are cut as soon as possi- 
ble, so much the better. 


Desirable varieties according to 
colors 

The following is a list of Roses that 
have proven to be strong growers and 
well adapted to most climates. These 
I have grown and flowered in Central 
New York and they have stood the 
coldest weather. Although the most 
of this list are old varieties it is bet- 
ter to retain such and add some of the 
newer ones from time to time. 


HYBRID TEAS 


Admiral Ward 
[Continued on page 135] 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Memory Pictures of 
Mother and Flowers 


pannere the first picture you re- 
member of Mother and Flowers, 
was when she put her plants on the 
new window shelf. They were thrifty 
little plants and she placed them there 
carefully with thought for their need 
of sunlight; stepped back a little way 
to note the general effect; discovered 
that one plant shaded its neighbor and 
rearranged them to her better satisfac- 
tion. It was a west window in the 
corner of the kitchen and its sill was 
so very narrow that “somebody”—the 
great wise man of the house who, in 
your eyes, could do everything—added 
a board to give it more width; b 

and made it strong enough to hold 
several potted plants, and that “some- 
















ing his coat on the rack by the stove, 
he would come, and you three would 
marvel at the gorgeous beauty of the 
first Geranium bloom, Pelargonium or 
some other flower, as the case might 

And ever after, the fragrance of 


Heliotrope, Calla Lilies, Geraniums, 
and other bright flowers, brought to 
your mind the many pictures of those 
happy days when you first tasted the 
enchantment of knowing flowers. 

As years passed picture followed pic- 
ture: Of the planting of vines, which 
are now draping the old home; of 
flowers being added to the vegetable 
garden; (“Mother’s flowers,” that 


“somebody” had called them), and how 
he cultivated and cared for them, for 
he had learned to love them too. Then 
there were porch boxes, and porch 
flowers, 


and window-box flowers; 


| 











For description of picture see text 


body” had said, in a tone of masculine 
superiority, “Women like to fuss with 
such things.” 

There was something new and in- 
teresting in that window every day: 
The Begonias vied with each other in 
the production of bloom; the Calla Lily 
budded; and with her you watched the 
miracle of its unfolding. As the days 
became longer, and the sun warmer, 
the Heliotrope opened its flowers of 
purple-blue and flooded the room with 
fragrance. . 

You remember how his eyes would 
brighten when he came in, noisily 
stamping the snow from his heavy 
shoes, and saw her golden head bend- 
ing over the blooming plants and you 
standing on the chair beside her; and 
how she, with cheeks flushed with in- 
terest, would call him; and after hang- 


clumps of shrubbery, and great beds 
of Roses. 

Then “somebody” went away and 
there’s one little plot that she yearly 
plants to flowers, the kinds he liked 
best. 

Her hair has turned from gold to 
silver and perhaps she lives with you, 
and you are very, very busy but 
there’s a “Mothers’ Day” coming and 
it will enable you to hang another pic- 
ture in your hall of memory. Let: it 
be a bright and happy one. 

The illustration shows a mother ar- 
ranging Gladiolus blooms grown from 
bulbs given her on Mothers’ Day. 

Now listen, and I will whisper a se- 
cret to you. That dear old lady is 
none other than the true Herada for 
whom the beautiful mauve Gladiclus 
is named. Her whole name is Mirs. 
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Herada Esworthy, familiarly known 
in the neighborhood of Elm Hill Farm 
as “Aunt Rada.” 

Old associations are dear to me, and 
old furniture, like flowers, has its pic- 
tures. Pieces with the hand carved 
Roses of colonial days fill me with my 
childhood awe of the old-time closed 
and darkened parlor, but the picture 
is quickly followed by one less sombre 
where the parlor becomes resplendent. 
Again I breathe the fragrance of 
Honeysuckle and Clove Pink, while 
rainbow reflections from prismed 
lamps clothe Bouncing Bets in colors 
unknown to them. I hear sweet 
strains of music from the Bradbury 
piano; the rustle of crispy silks, and 
down two steps into the large old- 
fashioned kitchen, the table gleams 
with glass and the “old blue” of Wedg- 
wood; for my grand-mother enter- 
tains. 

The mirror and its opal glass, and 
pewter-tipped supports, together with 
the old stand, could tell us of an over- 
land trip from Connecticut to the new 
Western Reserve, for they were among 
the early arrivals. 

The quilt too brings its picture, and 
looking backward more than one hun- 
dred years, I see an old lady with 
snowy cap, my great-grandmother, 
quilting with finest stitches, a most 
wonderful design of flowers. 

Those beautiful personalities have 
passed away, but “Aunt Rada” with 
her pretty headdress, soft silken gown 
and sweet face still fits in, and makes 
a perfect mother picture. 

She declares that Gladiolus Herada 
is the mother flower among flowers. 
Its massiveness represents strength 
of character, bravery and love; its 
glistening sheen is the mother smile, 
while its rich color is synonymous of 
innate refinement and the thoughtful 
care for others. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


Dividing Aspidistras 

The best time of the year to separate 
an Aspidistra is during April or May, 
and we should advise you to leave yours 
till April comes round again. To divide 
a plant it should be turned out of the pot, 
when, if closely examined, it will usually 
be found that the leaves start from two 
or three centers rather than all over the 
pot. When the leaves form two or three 
groups in this ey, a plan is to re- 
move a little of the top soil and the few 
broken crocks that are in the bottom for 
drainage, then with a knife cut the ball 
of earth into the two, three, or even 
more parts that you have decided on. In 
cutting you will most likely separate 
some of the underground stems, but at 
that time they quickly heal, and young 
roots are soon pushed out into the new 
soil. Having carried out the division, 
the plants must be potted into suitable 
sized pots, using a compost of equal parts 
of loam and peat or leaf-mould, with a 
little silver sand. Do not let the sun 
shine on the plants when it is at all pow- 
erful, and this caution is particularly 
necessary for some little time after they 
have been divided, while the watering 
must be more carefully done than when 
the pots are full of roots. (Gardening 
Illustrated) 
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The Laws of Aerial Flight 


Aviation has attracted much attention of recent years, 
and the Great War put. the science forward enormously. 
While not a floricultural subject, what is said here will in- 
terest many people, and will be especially interesting to our 
bird-loving friends. 

When the writer was a young boy, he remembers dis- 
tinctly, while in company with his older brother, having his 
attention called to a Hawk which was sailing into the teeth 
of a rather strong wind, without any perceptible movement 
of wings. Recently, while looking out of our office window, 
four Gulls were observed, also sailing against the wind, 
' without apparent movement. While memory, going back 
forty years, may be a little hazy as to circumstance, the in- 
cident of the Gulls was during the past winter. The wind 
at the time was blowing a fifty-mile gale. The Gulls with 
little effort apparently, other than to keep their balance, 
were making rapid progress, estimated at twenty-five miles 
per hour, against the wind. 

The fact that certain birds could make progress against 
the wind, without propulsive effort, was for a long time 
doubted. It was also at first doubted that a baseball could 
be made to curve in the air by simple mechanical rotation. 
It might some time also have been doubted that a sailboat 
could make progress against the wind which propels it. 
Demonstration, however, puts all such doubts behind. 
These things are actually done: And the fact that certain 
Hawks, Gulls, etc., make progress against the wind, with- 
out apparent expenditure of energy, (that is without the 
flapping of wings), is now an undisputed fact. 

It was at first thought that birds had some faculty, or 
powers, that could not be understood, but the laws of soar- 
ing flight have recently become better understood, and long 
flights of several miles have been made without mechanical 
propulsion. One notable flight was made, rising to a 
height of 200 feet above the starting point; and after a 
flight several miles landed only 40 feet below, and 500 feet 
from the takeoff. This indicates clearly the possibilities of 
soaring flight, and it would seem also to indicate that future 
flight will not depend alone upon motor propulsion, but 
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that it can be accomplished by utilizing the wind as a 
motive power. It seems that the stronger the wind (within 
limits) the greater the ease of soaring flight. 

While the progress made by mechanically propelled 
aeroplanes has been little short of marvelous, it would 
seem that aeronautics of the future must take into con- 
sideration the lesson taught by soaring birds; and it is 
suggested that the flying machine of the future may be 
equipped with motor power for calm or light winds, the 
motor to be shut off when sufficient wind velocity is avail- 
able for soaring. A one-man machine may be driven by 
man power when the wind is insufficient for soaring. 

Imitating the flight of a bird is surely a real sport, and 
much greater individual skill and prowess may be shown 
in the use of a device for flight without a motor than 
where mechanical propulsion is used. We may look for- 
ward to a time when individual gliders will be as common 
as automobiles are now. Aeronautics in general is probably 
as yet much in its infancy. 





Nature is very jealous and secretive, and her laws and 
secrets are discovered only by those who are willing to pay 
the price. The laws of flight have been gleaned by the 
slow and laborious efforts of many different men, some of 
whom have paid the price with their lives. The price 
which must be paid to discover the laws of nature is not 
measured by coin of the realm, but by the ability and 
inclination to apply oneself IN THE RIGHT WAY. No 
superficia! dabbler has ever discovered anything worth 
while or ever will. No man who approaches a problem 
with the wrong attitude of mind, or with base motives, 
succeeds in a large way. Pure motives are essential. It is 
only those who are willing to give the necessary time and 
application, forgetting other things, who can show results. 

It is more than probable that the navigation of the air 
will, at some future time, become as common by the human 
race, as the navigation of the water has during the past 
few hundred years. Discoveries and inventions advance 
much more rapidly as time passes, and the present age 
shows a development which has never before been attained. 

MADISON COOPER 


Live a Balanced Life 


Prof. Alfred C. Hottes, in a paper read before The Ohio 
State Horticultural Society, said : 


“J. Arthur Thompson, in ‘The Bible of Nature,’ tells 
us there are three types of persons, the scientific, the 
emotional and the practical. The practical person is the 
one who does things with his hands, the scientific with his 
head and the emotional with his heart. 

“Let me illustrate: Three men go walking in the fall 
of the year and they see a beautiful tree taking on its gor- 
geous coloring. The practical man says that it is the ard 
Maple and is good for certain lumber purposes. ‘I wish I 
had about 10,000 feet of it, I know what I could do with it,’ 
he remarks. The scientific person looks at the tree and 
says: ‘This year we have a good illustration that trees do 
not change color on account of frost, but the color is 
due to the fact that the starches are changed to sugar be- 
cause the leaves are now past maturity and anthocyanin 
colors are developed.’ The emotional person looks at the 
tree and says: ‘How wonderful!’ but he does not wonder 
what may be its use or why it changes color. 

“You are practical, otherwise you would not have suc- 
ceeded with your business. You are scientific, otherwise 
you would be doing as your fathers did, and you would 
never wonder about the ‘why’ of things. 

“We should be thrilled by the Seenties of the world. 
Everyone has a love of beautiful things. Some persons 
only go as far as beauty in neckties and various other in- 
P maenom things, and yet everyone appreciates a beautiful 

ower. 
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to Knowledge and Success 


The biographer of Lord Beaconsfield wrote of that fa- 
mous statesman that “Nearly all his successes in life were 
founded on previous failures.” I believe this might be said of 
most successful gardeners. At the best, gardening isa more 
or less precaricus occupation. Weareconstantly at war with 
the so-called elements or with the insect and fungus pests 
which are ever hovering round to harass our favorite 
plants. But is it not a fact that the constant battling with 
difficulties caused by an adverse climate has placed Scots- 
men among the finest gardeners of the world? Success 
which comes without effort is hardly worthy of the name. 
“To do well” is as useful a motto for the gardener as any 
other, but the men who have arrived at the top of the 
horticultural ladder have not been pulled up. They have 
resolutely grappled with the forces which stood between 
them and their object. One admits, of course, a certain 
amount of luck in gardening as in everything else but this 
quality is a fickle one and has a negligible value. Theperson 
who succeeds once by luck will fail many times from the 
same cause. 

The love of gardening is perhaps the best asset for the 
man whe desires to rear plants successfully. To be thrilled 
with the joy of life when in the precincts of a beaufiful 
garden is a sure test of the depth of cne’s love of the an- 
cient craft. The person who loves his garden finds dignity 
in the disappointment due to failure. By a patient search 
for the causes of failure, he gains a very definite knowl- 
edge, the possession of which may lead to the-desired goal. 
Before making further attempts in the cultivation of a plant 
with \; hich he has not succeeded, he will proceed to review 
his method of culture, the various details of soil, aspect and 
climate and if his hitherto faulty culture lies in circum- 
stances which are not beyond his control, he will start 
afresh under new conditions with a determination to suc- 
ceed. ‘f the lure of the garden is sufficiently strong within 
him there is every prospect that his later attempts will be 
crowned with success. Very little is achieved by guess- 
work in gardening. Nature’s closely guarded secrets are 
revealed most to those who patiently question her rea 
sons. It is true: that many wonderful creations in the 
flower world are accidentally evolved but I believe the 
majority have arisen from the painstaking and discriminate 
efforts of the hybridist. But even after much laborious 
work perhaps only two or three per cent of his seedlings 
are worthy of a permanent place in the garden. 

The author of that wonderful story “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” was a man who had an intense love for children ; 
and in his journeys abroad, or walks at home, he never 
missed an opportunity of talking té them and learning their 
childish ways. There is no doubt that his passionate love 
for children was the principle cause of his fame as a writer 
of stories for little people. And so it is with gardeners. 
The inborn love of plants begets success in their culture. I 
do not know ofvanything more stimulating for people in all 
walks of life than the study of the biographies of successful 
men. Ido not necessarily refer to the success which is ac- 
companied by the inflated bank account. I refer rather to 
the moral victory of achievement—the “something at- 
tempted, something done.” 

Perhaps the most adequate method by which a gardener 
may profit by his mistakes is to make, as it were, an annual 
mental stock-taking.. By this process he takes particular 
stock of his gardening failures and to use the words of 
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Gardening Failures Lead Captain Cuttle, “when found make a note of.” Many 


failures in gardening are possibly due to trying to grow 
plants in soils and situations totally unfitted for them. 
The luxuriant growth of plants in the country lanes and 
meadows indicate that they are in congenial surroundings. 
It is sheer waste:of time to attempt the culture of plants in 
gardens where it is not possible to provide their essential 
requirements. But whatever be the cause of our failures, 
let us not be discouraged, let us rather go forward with 
love; and out of our love will grow optimism and hope, 
the progenitors of success. 
HASLEHURST GREAVES, F. L. S. (England). 





“Catalogue Collectors” Create Inexcusable Waste 


There has been a big wastage of costly catalogues which 
are sent for by “catalogue collectors”—people who have 
no real intention of buying, but are interested in the cata- 
logue for its artistic beauty, information contained therein, 
etc. : 

At our great New York State Fair, children with paper 
receptacles pass along picking up all sorts of printed mat- 
ter, sometimes to an extent whiere it is more than they can 
readily carry. These children can make no possible use of 
the printed matter collected, and their reason for collecting 
it is about the same as some birds have for collecting mis- 
cellaneous articles of adornment for their nests ;—simply 
the primitive instinct for collecting. When we were boys 
our pockets were filled with scraps of many different ma- 
terials. It may be called rubbish, but dear to our boyish 
hearts. The collecting fad seems inherent in human 
nature, and in some birds and animals. 

But what I started out to say is that the person who 
sends for many catalogues is creating a waste for which 
there is little excuse: And we might say incidentally that 
the catalogue makers who spend large sums on their cata- 
logues are also creating a waste, although a question of 
judgment and circumstances enters here, which makes the 
problem difficult. Catalogues are for distribution, and it 
should be assumable that the person who sends for a cata- 
logue is at least a possible customer, but it is well known 
that many are not. I stopped the free sample copy practice 
with THE FLOWER GROWER and would not go back to it 
under any circumstances. Some catalogue makers are 
charging for their catalogues and many are justified in so 
doing. If people will spend big money for catalogues they 
should be safeguarded in some way and not sent on every 
post-card request. This matter should have the attention 
of all flower growers who issue catalogues and printed mat- 
ter, and this is written to call their attention to the situa- 
tion and not to offer definite suggestions. 

MADISON COOPER 


We hear much said about efficiency these days. Some 
American people are so efficient that they do not date their 
letters and when they answer your letter they don’t even 
refer to the date of same. This may save their time but it 
certainly doesn’t save yours, nor does it put you in a good 





* mood to receive their message, whatever it may be. The 


man who has no regard for the other fellow in working out 
his great “efficiency” (?) methods, better put his ear to the 
ground and listen. He may hear something that may not 
be altogether complimentary ; and incidentally he will hear 
something that will tell him to revise his methods. There 
is no excuse for an efficiency which saves the time of one 
person and wastes the time of others. Such efficiency will 
prove a boomerang. 


















Portland (Ore.) Rose 
ORTLAND atid Philadelphia divide 
P the honors for 1921 in the produc- 
tion of new Roses as shown by the 
report of the board of judges which 
scored the new Roses in the International 
Rose Test Garden in Washington Park. 
The report was issued yesterday by City 
Commissioner S. C. Pier in charge of the 
rks and according to the finding of the 
judges the following swards were made: 
To Captain George C. Thomas, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for producing the Rose 
Mrs. George C. Thomas; Gold Medal of 
the American Rose Society. For the best 
Rose for general garden cultivation; Gold 
medal of the City of Portland. For the 
best new climbing Rose; the Silver trophy 
of the Portland Rose Society. 

To Albert Clarke of Portland for pro- 
ducing the Rose Imperial Potentate; Sil- 
ver medal of the American Rose Society. 
For the second best Rose for general 

rden cultivation; Gold medal of the 

ity of Portland. For the best bush or 
dwarf Rose; Silver trophy of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 

The judges for 1921 were Rev. S. S. 
Sulliger of Kent, Washington; H. L. Col- 
lier, president of the Seattle Rose So- 
ciety, and J. B. Pilkington of Portland. 
The judges viewed the Roses several 
times and made their individual mark- 
ings and then made the final markings 
from the records kept, all scores bein 
under what is known as the Portlan 
system, which shows clearly the value of 
a new Rose for certain qualities. 

Park Superintendent C. P. Keyser in 
speaking of the 1921 competition in new 
Roses said: “The great majcrity of the 
new Roses tested in 1921 were new cre- 
ations of Captain Thomas and Albert 
Clarke, as their Roses, except one from 
John Cook, the veteran grower of b."*i- 
more, and C. E. F. Gersdorff of Wash- 
ington, were the only bushes received in 
1919, due to the closing of the war, but 
next year there will be a long list of con- 
tenders for the Portland honors. The 
growers —— the world are fully 
awakened to the importance of having 
their Roses tested in Portland for our 
garden is the only one where they are 
tested under the system originated by 


other test gardens, such as those of the 
government at Arlington, the one at Cor- 
nell University and the one at Hartford, 


Conn., they keep markings of old Roses 
as well as new, but Portland is the only 
city where only new Roses are tested 
scientifically, that is to determine their 
disease-resisting qualities, their vigor, 
their fragrance, length of stem, &c., 
therefore the growers have realized that 
if their new Roses can attain a score of 
at least 85 points under the Portland 
test, they have a Rose which they can 
recommend to the public for meral 
garden cultivation. The public is also 
realizing the value of the Portiand test, 
for the garden here gets frequent in- 
quiries as to the score certain new Roses 
have made in Portland. The gardens 
are also advertising Portland as the Rose 
center, for if 7% look over the catalogues 
you will find that Roses which have 
passed the Portland test are especially 
noted. 
“As an illustration of how the test 
garden is growing in importance in the 
opinion of the growers is the long list 
entered for competition next year. Dur- 
ing the past week we received a large 
shipment of new varieties of Roses from 
Hazelwood Bros., of Australia, and also 
shipment from Hugh Dickson of Ireland, 
and Walter Easlea and Elisha J. ‘Hicks 
of England, and have been notified that 
Pernet-Ducher is sending here his new 
yellow Rose Souvenir Caludius Ducher. 
From this country we have just received 
for testing E. G. Hill’s new creation 
America, also Fred H. Lemon’s four new 
Roses, Rotarian, Angelus, Amelia Gude 
and Freedom, and from Joseph Hill his 
wonderful red Rose, Red Columbia. 
Jackson and Perkins of New York, How- 
ard and Smith of Los Angeles, S. S. Pen- 
nock of Philadelphia and several others 
have sent in new creations to be first 
tried here. From Bees of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, we have received a most important 
gs including the new Roses Mac- 
beth, Adonis, Puck, Aerial and Inde- 
pendence Day, and from Thomas N. Cook 
of Boston, his latest climber and several 
new ever-blooming Roses from Captain 
Thomas of Philadelphia.” 
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Coast Director of the American Rose So- 


ciety, in reviewing the awards said: “It - 


is evident from the detailed report of the 
udges that the contest in 1921 was very 
een, there being only a difference of 
one point between the Roses of Captain 
Thomas and Mr. Clarke, the former 
making a total score of 94.33 points out 
of a possible 100, which is a very high 
mark. An analysis of the score shows 
that Captain Thomas’ new climber had 
the advantage practically only in novelty 
and it is truly a novelty, not only from 
a color standpoint, being a rich mixture 
of cream tints and gold, but because it 
is a continuous bloomer. One of the 
bushes in the garden produced a total 
of 416 blooms in the season, which 
is remarkable for a beget plant 
and at no time from y 26 until 
October 10 was it without flowers, 
and on June 30 it carried sixty-three fine 
blooms. Good climbers are scarce and 
Captain Thomas’ production fills a long 
felt want. As a decorative Rose it is a 
most welcome addition. It was entered 
in the test garden as Seedling No. 66H, 
but now that it has won world’s honor, 
getting the highest award possible in the 
ose world, Captain Thomas has named 
it in honor of his mother, Mrs. George 
C. Thomas, one of Philadelphia’s best 
known philanthropists. In addition to 
this Rose Captain Thomas had several 
other notable climbers under test, for he 
started before the war to produce along 
scientific lines every blooming climbing 
Rose and a glance at the scores shows 
that he has several others almost as good 
as Mrs. George C. Thomas, but under the 
rules of the garden, awards can be made 
in one year only to one Rose by a grower, 
and while under ordinary circumstances 
Captain Thomas would have received 
other awards he can only accept honors 
for Mrs. George C. Thomas. 


“The fact that first honors for the best 
dwarf or bush Rose goes to Albert Clarke 
of this city, shows that Portland can pro- 
duce new Roses as well as grow existing 
varieties. Mr. Clarke’s Rose was named 
two years ago during the Shrine con- 
vention in Portland and while as a year- 
old plant it possessed merit, it has de- 
veloped into a very fine Rose, being a rich 
rosy carmine in color and of most charm- 
ing ape Layee! — center and the 
outer s gradually opening, giving a 
full env of the rich rose tole of the 
center. While it is not as prolific a 
bloomer as some other Roses, it is entirely 
healthy, showing last year, which was a 
most striking season, no trace of mildew 
in any of the three tests. The plants un- 
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The Portland Rose Test Garden, Portland, Oregon, for 1921. 
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two blooms in the season and it is par- 
ticularly noticeable that it had a very 
heavy blooming period in August, pro- 
ducing more flowers in midsummer than 
at any other time. Mr. Clarke, like Mr. 
Thomas, had several other. Roses 
in the 1921 test but under the rules of 
the garden could receive awards only 
for Imperial Potentate. 


“John Cook of Baltimore had entered 
in the competition his new Pink 
Beauty, which is a very Rose but 


not quite satisfactory for outdoor culti- 
vation, but in the opinion of the judges, 
will make a very good indoor Rose. It 
is rather heavy in petals and except un- 
der a very hot sun will not open as well 
as a Rose should but in the South and 
places where it is very warm at night 
it will probably show up well in the gar- 


den. 
I feel that the award to Captain 
Thomas for producing the Rose Mrs. 


George C. Thomas is of particular inter- 
est to Portland, for it is an offspring re- 
sulting from crossing Climbing Caroline 
Testout with the climber Moonlight. It 
is a most interesting combination for the 
Rose evidently gets its climbing. vigor 
from both parents while the color of the 
biooms is a mingling of the best shades 
in both the pollen and seed parents.” 

The detailed score, showing just the 
number of points each Rose scored for 
— qualities, is shown in the 
table. 


Staking Standard Roses 


An experienced Rosarian says that 
the staking of standard Roses when 
first planted is of much importance. 
High winds, and heavy rains are in- 
clined to knock standard Roses about, 
and unless properly staked the roots 
cannot get a good hold in the ground, 
and become established as they should. 
A 1% in. square stake is best, as it 
offers resistance to the wind and pre- 
sents a good surface for tying. A 
bamboo or round pole or cane is of 
little use, and being springy it offers 
little resistance to high winds. 


Notes for Flower Lovers 


Wilderness gardens, or plantations of 
hardy “cultivated” flowers left to shift 
for themselves, are in growing favor 
among busy women, and often give. more 
real pleasure than carefully tended beds. 
Among the best flowers for the oon 
are Perennial Peas (Lathyrus), ose 
white, rosy or purple flowers are produced 
for mon in succession, and when cut 
and brought into the house will last in 

condition for a week. An old fence 
edge or stump will give the slight sup- 
port that they need, Other promising can- 
didates for the wilderness garden are Ti- 
ger Lilies, Bluebells, Iris, Yucca, Myrtle 
and Oriental Poppies, while for the brook- 
side nothing can equal Forget-me-nots, 
truly a “ — remembrance” where 
once established along the source of a 
sunny stream. 

Letter boxes in rural districts may be 
made decidedly ornamental by the simple 
device of planting a vine to wreathe it- 
self about the post. The Nasturtium is 
satisfactory; so is the Mocateg ony: or, 
for a rustic cedar post, the Wild Cucum- 
ber, with its foamy white blossoms and 
prickly s. The variegated Hop, which 
grows less flamboyantly than the com- 
mon Hop, is a good choice among the 
perennials, while Bittersweet or Moun- 
tain Fringe will take care of themselves 
at the crossroads. 
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The Japanese Barberry makes as brave 
a showing as Holly when one or two 
sprays of the pendent fruit are tucked 
under the ribbons of a Christmas pack- 
age. Last year a friend put her branch 
in a vase, and six weeks later it was 
loaded with blossoms and tender green 
leaves, in addition to its coral-red ber- 
ries. The motto of the Christmas Bar- 
berry is this: Put me in water, and see 
what will happen on Valentine’s Day.— 
D. R. G. (In Rural New Yorker) 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








A good little story that went the 
rounds some time ago relates to an in- 
cident that happened while ex-con- 
gressman Sibley of Pennsylvania was 
on a trip through Mexico several years 
ago. “Uncle Joe,” as he is familiarly 
called by his friends, was passing a 
Mexican cemetery in which towered an 
imposing monument, evidently having 
been erected in memory of some dis- 
tinguished person, and being curious 
to know whom it might honor, ad- 
dressed a Mexican, who seemed to be a 
resident, with the question, “Whose 
monument is that over there?” “No 
sabe,”* laziiy drawled the Mexican. 
“Oh,” said Sibley, jocularly, “he’s 
dead, is he? Well, now if you Mexi- 
cans can only succeed in burying 
“Manana”* there’ll be some hope for 
your country yet.” 


Last fall a friend of mine asked me 
to order some perennials for him simi- 
lar to some I was then ordering for 
myself. In due time they were re- 
ceived and delivered to him immedi- 
ately. Fully three weeks later he met 
me up town and asked me how he 
ought to plant them. Is it any wonder 
that some people do not have “luck” 
in growing flowers? 


Some of the older readers of this 
paragraph will remember when during 
their schooldays it was quite the thing 
to have an “autograph album,” in 
which one’s friends were importuned 
to write their signature, which was 
often accompanied with a verse or sen- 
tence, usually a motto or bit of wis- 
dom. My friend of my youthful days, 
Frederick Evans, who afterward be- 
came Private Secretary to Vice-presi- 
dent Hobart, penned these lines in my 
album. They are well worth commit- 
ting to memory. 

— was, is past; thou canst not it re- 
call. 

Time is, thou hast; employ the portion 
small; 

Time future, is not and may never be; 

Time present is the only time for thee. 





As soon as to-morrow is due to ap- 
pear, to-day has taken its place. 





The habit of procrastination stands 





*For the benefit of those who are not Spanish 
students or familiar with Mexican jargon it may 
be explained that “‘no sabe” means do not under- 
stand; and “Manana” means tomorrow; the lazy 
expression of the native of the tropics, whose 
disposition is to put off until tomorrow everything 
pA a not really have to be done today. 
( tor 
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in the way of many a man’s success. 
Successful men, if you notice, do not 
defer the doing of anything that ought 
to be done at once. “Do it Now” is 
the motto of those who make good. 
A garden in which plantings are de- 
ferred; weeding is put off; the innum- 
erable little demanded attentions are 
postponed, becomes a neglected gar- 
den, and a neglected garden is a piti- 
able sight and a discredit to its owner. 





“Better late than never” is a good 
motto, but it would be better still if 
abbreviated and transposed to “Better 
never late.” 





You all know one or more of these 
chronic procrastinators, who are in- 
variably late, every time and where. 
There’s my friend Smith, for instance; 
he’s late every morning coming to the 
office; late every Sunday getting to 
church; late for breakfast, late for din- 
ner, late for supper; gets up late and 
goes to bed late; and when he dies, 
he’ll most fittingly be referred to as 
“the late Mr: Smith.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Advertised Prices are Not 
a Contract to Sell 


In an editorial in the April issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, which I have 
just received, I noticed an article on 
“The Legal Phase of Price Errors in 
Advertising.” I have recently gone 
into this question for a ciient, and ad- 
vise that your statement in THE 
FLOWER GROWER is correct. The gen- 
eral rule is stated in a recently pub- 
lished law book, as follows: 


“Business advertisements pub- 
lished in newspapers or circulars 
sent out by mail or distributed 
by hand, stating that the adver- 
tiser has a certain quantity or 
quality of goods which he wants 
to dispose of at certain prices, 
are not offers which become con- 
tracts as soon as any person to 
whose notice they may come sig- 
nifies his acceptance by notifying 
the other that he will take a cer- 
tain quantity of them; they are 
simply invitations to all persons 
who may read them that the ad- 
vertiser is ready to receive offers 
for the goods at the price stated.” 

The order of the prospective buyer 
does not ripen into a contract of sale 
until the seller’s acceptance, and then 
only as to goods specifically ordered. 
This was decided by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in the case of 
Montgomery, Ward & Company vs. 
Johnson, 209 Mass. 89, where the cases 
are collected. 

The above statement of the law ap- 
plies where there was no mistake. In 
the case of a mistake in the advertise- 
ment, another rule might be invoked, 
that the minds of the parties had 
never met which is necessary to a 
binding contract. 

EDMUND L. CRAIG 





We have one or two additional 
opinions on this matter of advertised 
prices which will be printed in later 
issues.—(ED.) 























MODERN BUSINESS METHODS FOR 
COMMERCIAL FLOWER 
GROWERS 


I am on the lookout for a business 
system that will reduce the clerical work 
of the wer of flower stocks to a mini- 
mum. e use a manifold order shee 
one of which we use for the invoice an 
the other for a permanent office record. 
The office copy is also used for the check 
sheet in filling the order, and at the close 
of each da ese are put into the sales 
records and ledger. Of course, this does 
not make a method as clear as could be 
done with copies of the various sheets, 
but our system works out pretty well. I 
am, however, not putting it up as an 
ideal system, as I realize that it is far 
from being as efficient as it could be, and 
I mention it only in the hope of bringing 
up a discussion of business methods. 

Hope you can induce some of your 
readers who are commercial growers to 
join us in a discussion of business meth- 
ods in the columns of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. I am very sure that many of 
your readers. would benefit greatly from 
such a discussion. What is wanted is to 
know how orders are handled from the 
time they are received in the office; what 
forms are used to reduce the cierical 
work to a minimum; and how collections 
are kept up.to date. In short anything 
about a modern business office system 
will prove useful to those who are new to 
the business. 

Something in the way of a stock rec- 
ord that can be kept up toe date as daily 
orders are filled would also prove useful. 
It is necessary to know what stock is on 
hand in order to know mo my when 
orders come in whether they can be filled 
so that remittance can be returned if 
they cannot be filled. An incorrect stock 
record is very embarrassing in case of 
discrepancy of the number sold, and the 
‘number one is able to furnish. 

Cc. W. Woop 


The Editor joins Mr. Wood in suggesting that 
a discussion of this subject would prove helpful 
to many people. It would be quite surpris 
to know how imperfect a system some large con- 
cerns have, and vice versa. Some of the small 
concerns have best systems. However, we 
are strong in the belief that any system should 
be to assist the business and not to handicap it 
with a lot of details which are unnecessary. In 
other words, don’t run a business to maintain a 
system, but have a system to help the business. 

Tue Epiror 








NEW GLADIOLUS BULBS 
FROM OLD ONES 


In THE FLOWER GROWER of April, 1921, 
page 68, there appeared an article en- 
titled “Old vs. New Bulbs.” Have ex- 
perimented further with these bulbs and 
result is as follows: 

They were all planted with other 
stock under the same general conditions 
and with no extra or special care given 
them. They were cultivated and looked 
after the same as the other stock and 
when dug they were equally as good as 
others from the same size of bulbs aver- 
aging from % in. to 1% in. or more good 
a bulbs. These, in my opinion, were 
new bulbs, the old ones having fuifilled 
their mission and were as good for cut 
flowers as could be expected from any 
bulb (old or new) of the same size. This 
to me is another quest that Gladiolus 


bulbs do not get ol 
HERMAN KIRSCHT 


GARDEN IRISES 


Permit me to comment on the article 
on Irises by Mr. A. J. Bliss, “Varieties 
for the Garden.” His declaring that 
Queen of May “‘is still the nearest to a 
clear rose-pink,” is to my mind fully 
justified. On account of the cool and 
rainy weather that prevails in England, 
Mr. Bliss has a better opportunity to 
judge this variety under favorable 
weather conditions more often than we 
do in this country, where sometimes the 
spring is hot and dry around the bloom- 
ing season. Persons in this country who 
do not think much of the color of May 
Queen are very liable to change their 
boy if the weather is rainy during 
the blooming season. 

The opinion that the color of Alcazar 
“is a little sombre” is in accord with my 
own opinion of this variety, namely: That 
it is nardly extra-fine. Ambassadeur is 
simply a larger Alcazar; so the same 
opinion holds good of this variety also. 
The color of the falls of both these varie- 
ties is fair; but whatever beauty they 
afford is marred by the unattractive color 
of the standards. Furthermore the large 
bronze throat with its curious mottling 
gives a bizarre effect. 

The designation of the color of the 
standards of Iris King as “a brassy tone 
of yellow” is well done. This tone of 
— could be applied to a number of 
rises with so-called yellow standards. 

There are more Irises in Mr. Bliss’s list 
regarding whose high quality I agree. 
Concerning some, however, I would like 
to say to Mr. Bliss: “You are mistaken.” 
But notwithstanding this disagreement 
with Mr. Bliss I hope that he will come 
back again with another of his inter- 
esting Iris articles. I trust also that 
other originators, growers and dealers 
on the other side will get into the game. 
Now that the unpleasantness is over, I 
would desire to see what “Duaetchland” 
can do. Possibly it has 4 surprise in 
store for us in the way of some fine new 
varieties. If so we are naturally impatient 
for them to be announced and I for one 
will say “raus mit em.” 

H. W. GROSCHNER 


COLLECTIONS(?) OF 
FLOWER STOCKS 

Will you please publish in your maga- 
zine my sentiments on the above subject? 
I believe they are the sentiments of 
thousands of flower and bulb purchasers 
as well—i. e.: Collections, so-called, are 
not collections any more, but are assort- 
ments of two or ey three varieties 
of surplus stock held by the distributor. 

Last Christmas a friend gave me 
twelve Tulip bulbs for a gift. Eight of 
these were alike, and only two varieties 
in the remaining four. And this a “col- 
lection.” Gladiolus “collections” like- 
wise prove to be disappointing in the 
same way. 

In a letter which I had from a flower 
grower last night she said: 

“The Gladioli were a considerable dis- 
appointment. Not the flowers them- 
selves, they bloomed beautifully, but all 
of the “ collection” were practi- 
cally the same thing.” 

It is time florists awoke to the fact that 
they are defeating their own aims by 
dumping off on unsuspecting customers 
plants and bulbs which are no “collec- 
tion” at all, under that misleading name. 

Of course there are those firms who 
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are reliable, and send worth while and 
well-asso collections as advertised, 
and I do not mean the above to apply to 
them. Am sure many will bear me out 


in my statement. 
LuciE PRIDGEN 





TOO MANY NAMED VARIETIES 


Reference to your timely editorial, 
p. 55 March number, “Too Many Infer- 
ior Named Varieties:” 2 

All popular flowers suffer from this 
disease, the Peony, Dahlia, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Rose, Iris, Gladiolus, etc., but I 
believe the Gladiolus to be the worst 
sufferer. Growers have exhausted about 
all the names in the world on the flower 
and it almost seems, even go so far as 
to name the seeds before they are 
planted. Small growers buy mixtures 
and name the whole batch. 

If there were only some heroic way to 
make your article sink in, but I am 
afraid it is impossible as long as there 
is a dollar in sight. Some of our promi- 
nent growers are the worst offenders. 
There is one possible solution,—if every 
member of a particular flower associa- 
tion would bind himself not to purchase 
any bulb, corm or root until same was 
registered and grown in the national test 
garden and received the O. K. of the head 
of that particular association and then 
only would the commercial side have its 
value. 

The Iris is now in its infancy and [I 
hope it will escape the fate of the Gla- 
diolus. 

I also hope you will keep the little drop 
of water hitting that particular spot. 


SAM BuRCHFIELD 





IS THIS RECORD 
FOR LONG BLOOMING? 


There is—as everybody knows—a great 
variance in the blooming period of the 
different Gladioli. 

Among my new Primulinus seedlings 
last season there was a very promising 
one, which opened the first bloom July 
25, and the topmost wilted August 22. 
That makes twenty-eight days of bloom- 
ing, part of the time in intense heat. 

A smaller branch spike bloomed a little 
later and the last bloom on this wilted 
August 30, so this lone plant really was 
in bloom for thirty-six days. Some last- 
ing quality! 

e@ previous record with me in this 

t was only sixteen days. 
he above Primulinus was an exceed- 
ingly strong plant, fifty-eight inches tall, 
with sixteen buds, only four blooms, at 
most, being open at one time. Color of 
blooms rich yellow, orange tint. 


KRISTIAN PRESTGARD 


SAVE YOUR COPIES OF 
THE FLOWER GROWER 


“Save your copies of THE FLOWER 
GROWER.” What a wealth of information 
they contain! As we advance in flower 
lore, a few years’ hence, even though we 
have the latest flower magazines at hand, 
there will always be something about the 
old flower journals for long winter eve- 
nings. We find just what we are looking 
for about some choice bulb or plant we 
are interested in. So. save THE FLOWER 
GROWERS, you'll find them good 40 years 


from this 1922. 
Mrs. G. M. Doty 


A subscriber wants full information 
about cultivation of Digitalis or Fox- 
love. Will any of our readers give this 
information either briefly or fully, as 
they may be able? 


res 
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Growing Perennial or Hardy Phlox from Seed 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


By A. H. FEWKES 


The improved varieties of perennial | 


Phlox have become an almost indis- 
pensable adjunct to any well ordered 
garden, either large or small, and it is 
hard to conceive of one without them 
or a gardener who is not a lover of 
them; for there is no plant ‘ 

of such a long season of bloom or one 
capable of displaying such a wealth of 
color. 

They can be grown as isolated plants 
selected for their individual beauty, or 
in large beds arranged for great masses 
of color in landscape plantings. They 

a great range of colors in an 
almost infinite number of shades and 
tones, making them capable of lending 
themselves to the production of striking 
effects, produced either by the use of 
contrasting colors or by harmoniously 
blending them. 

To one who appreciates the herba- 
ceous Phlox, the raising of seedlings is a 
fascinating pastime if he can spare the 
time and the room to test them out; 
but the only excuse for propagating 
them in this way is the production of 
improved varieties, and even then, with 
the great number of fine varieties al- 
ready on the market, the percentage of 
really worth while varieties obtainable, 
is exceedingly small in proportion to 
the number of seedlings raised from a 
given amount of seed. That is, if one 
can persuade himself to save only those 
which are really distinct. Many of 
them will come as good as the parents, 
but why retain a seedling if it shows no 
oa sega over them in any way? 

he first requisite in growing seed- 
lings is the possession of the best varie- 
ties already in commerce, for otherwise 
the time will be wasted, as the Phlox is 
a — that insists upon very careful 
selection if one is looking for improve- 
ment. 

While the process is not impossible, 
hand pollination of the flowers is a very 
painstaking operation and practicable 
to those only who are experts at that 
kind of work. In general practice it is 
sufficient to select the varieties which 
appeal to you as possessing character- 
istics which in combination would pro- 
duce improved progeny. Take, for 
instance, the variety Cogselicot, which 
bears a bright scarlet flower, inferior 
truss and rather poorly formed, me- 
dium size florets. . Plant this in juxta- 

ition with other red varieties that 
ave the best formed trusses and larg- 
est and best formed ficrets obtainable, 
without —— to the brightness of the 
color, and let the bees do the pollina- 
tion, as they will do as they go from 
flower to flower in their search for 
honey. As the flowers are intermingled 
there is a certainty that many crosses 
of one variety with another will be 
made. If the group of plants is is- 
olated, the chance that pollen from un- 
desirable varieties will reach the flowers 
is reduced to the minimum. 
saved from varieties so planted carry 


possibilities of a high order and are 
quite sure to give gratifying results if 
a judicious selection has been made. 
There are many fine, pure white va- 
rieties; but very few, if any, which 
combine the largest size floret with the 
best form of truss: In fact, the same 
could be said of all the colors, thus 
making it possible to plan innumerable 
combinations if a well selected col- 
lection of named varieties is at hand. 
Saving the seed is a matter which is 
not altogether simple, as the florets are 
produced in succession, thereby caus- 
ing the seed to ripen likewise. Aseach 
ripens it seems to be in a great 
urry to separate itself from its parent 
as soon as possible, and it snaps open, 
throwing its seeds in all directions. If 
all the pods ripened at the same time, 
it would be an easy matter to place 


bags or netting about the heads, but if . 


this is done only a few of the first florets 
will set seed, for the insects will be pre- 
vented from visiting the later ones. 
The most satisfactory way is to leave 
them uncovered, visiting the plants 
each morning, after the seed begins to 
ripen, and pick each pod that has be- 
come ripe, but not dry enough to snap 
open. Place these in a box ‘covered 
with netting so they can dry without 
losing the seed when they split open. 
Toward the end of the season, after 
practically all of the flowers in a head 
have gone by and the last pods well 
along, the whole head can be cut and 
laid away to be ripened off. 

As soon as all the pods have become 
ripe and the seed ated from the 
shells, it should be planted in an open 
bed, prepared frame or shallow boxes 
or flats. It can be raked in or lightly 
covered with soil and kept in a moist 
condition up to the time of freezing 
weather, when a covering of leaves or 
other material should be provided be- 
fore the ground becomes frozen. They 
will germinate best under a fairly heavy 
covering, which should be removed in 
the’ spring after the seed leaves have 
appeared. 
picked in the fall, kept dry 
through the winter and planted in the 
spring, will not germinate, but when 
treated as above, nearly every seed 
will grow. 

The after care of the seedlings should 
be such as will give them the best 
chance to make a strong growth, the 
details of which are best determined 
by local conditions, but must include 
an abundance of moisture, rich soil 
and sunshine. 


By GEo. N. SMITH 


In the January number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, a subscriber asks: 
“if seeds of hardy Phlox should be 
planted in early fall or soon as mature.” 

I think much depends on when the 
mature; by all means plant in the fall, 
but mot too early because if planted too 
early they will germinate at once and 
the alternate freezing and thawing 





through the winter will be likely to lift 
the seedlings out of the ground. 

We like to plant them as late as pos- 
sible—just before the ground freezes. 
As to details for which you ask, the 
entire process is so simple and easy 
there does not seem much tosay. The 
seed should be gathered every few days, 
as it continues to ripen for quite a 
long time, and if not gathered as soon 
as ripe, the s will burst and much 
of the seed will fall out and be lost. 
Before planting we crush the pods so 
as to separate the seeds, and sow 
them—chaff and all—some time in 
November. 

Sometimes we sow them broadcast, 
and rake them in, but usually plant in 
drills about one foot apart, covering 
the seed not more than one inch. 
Sometimes we mulch them and some- 
times we don’t, that depending on how 
busy we are. Broadcasting is quicker at 
the time of sowing, but when it comes to 
weeding and caring for the plants the 
following season, good, straight rows 
are to be preferred. So by all means 
plant in drills. 

The above method we have followed 
for several years and it seems to give 
satisfactory results with a minimum 
of labor. 





By W. E. FRYER 


In my experience I have never been 
able to make the seed grow well when 
planted in the spring. But if seed is 
planted late and any time before the 
ground is frozen too hard to plant in 
the fall, good results have been secured. 

Perennial Phlox set seed very spar- 
ingly and I doubt if one could gather 
one hundred seeds on some varieties, 
from an acre. 

Probably if seed of the Perennial 
Phlox were stratified in moist sand and 
allowed to freeze during the winter, 
they would germinate best, but if the 
seed is allowed to become dry it will 
never grow. 


By Geo. HALL 


My experience gave me much pleas- 
ure. I gathered the seed soon as ripe. 
and planted the same day, nearly a 
month from first until last planting, 
Was surprised to see it coming throug 

y frozen ground in February, and 
it seemed that each seed had germi- 
nated. Planted out in rows, ten inches 
apart, when small, and it bloomed the 
same season. Many of the flowers 
seemed as good as the named varieties 
the seed was gathered from. Another 
trial, the next season, gave the same 
results, but I did not plant until enough 
seed was gathered. No cover pro- 
tection was used. 


By EUGENE E. PALMER 
Get fresh seeds. Make a seed-bed 


where the water will not stand on it. 
Make the soil very fine. 

time before the 
tober is the best 


Plant seeds an 
ground freezes. 
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time. Cover seed one-quarter inch, 
then put about two inches of leaves on 
seed-bed. In spring rake off leaves, 
and the plants will soon be up. 

When they have four leaves, trans- 
peat to the place you wish them to 

loom, in very rich soil, as they are 
feeders. Fifty per cent will 
loom first year. 

When the clumps become crowded 
they should be divided, which will be 
about every three y 

If the leaves get om ee of mildew, 
sprinkle with water, then dust with 
sulphur. 

In a dry season, mulch with leaves. 





By JoHN H. WILLIAMSON 

I sow my seeds in an old hotbed in late 
October, covered with about a quarter 
inch of fine soil, and allowed to freeze. 
(They will not germinate well unless 
frozen.) The latter part of February 
I cover with the sash, and thin out the 
first part of May, keeping the sash on 
as long as possi ie, so as to force plants 
to a good height. Thef mostly will 
flower the first year, when the best can 
be transplan to their permanent 
position. The process can be repeated 
until a good stock of choice plants is 
secured. I claim nothing new about 
this, but it is the way one amateur has 
secured a fine supply of hardy Phlox. 


By FRANCES R. IVES 


Any one stan in a Phlox garden 
when sate fare, mature he 
noti e gentle popping of the pods, 
as the seeds are scattered here and 
there, givi 2 tome ee of many seed- 
lings the following spring. 

In my own on I have considered 
it an improvement upon nature’s plan 
to save the seed to sow later in the 

fall, being sure that it is done before 
the. ground If the seed is 
sown early, as nature would do it, 
many weeds spring up to cover the 
seed-bed and it is as to weed the 


plot without disturb on ty e seeds. 
During the few w that the seeds 


Fale hoe ng store them i a 
ry place, keeping them in a pa g 
or covered r tacle, —— the 
seeds will be found scattered over 
table or floor. If kept in the kitchen 
to dry, it is well to remember that the 
occasional snapping noise is not caused, 
5 the cracking of a fruit jar or other 
are, as at first we were quite 
onal by the wages which we heard. 
Quite early in th , the seed- 
lings will appear with cot} coty: ledons of a 
size to rejoice the nery of the gar- 
dener, when he considers that all must 
be transplanted. I find it a good plan 
to wait till the on have grown 
about three inches before transplant- 





ing them. If set about six inches 
the fi ample room will be allowed for 
Bey season. Many of them if 

jo ey will blossom in 

fhe met , after th iod of bloom of 
the older Phlox ox ts, and there is 
thus an opportunity to reserve or re- 
ject any as d Many will, of 


course, prove too youn to save, but 
there will also be others really beauti- 
ful, 2s well as some odd new varieties 


well worth keeping. 


due Fuower Grower 


By SARAH A. PLEAS 


Have grown the common white and 
purple kinds from time immemorial, 
later adding the earliest white, and 
Dr. Turner, the brightest red; with 
some of the larger, finer, later kinds, 
all of which seed freely. I have had 
hundreds of self sown seedlings an- 
nually, as evidence that they come 
readily from fall sown seeds. Whilst 
I have had no need to plant seeds in 
spring, I have furnished seeds for 
others to pliant, and have not heard, or 
read in the catalogues listing them, 
of their not germinating promptly and 
properly. 

When not interfering with other 
plants, Phlox and Sweet Rockets; blue 
and white annual Larkspur; Butter- 
fly Poppies; and other tall bright per- 
ennials which may be so greatly en- 
joyed, should be permitted to remain 
and supplement the long rows of 
Peonies early becoming disheveled 
from having blooms cut, and seeds 


. gathered. 


A Poppy or Larkspur may be al- 
lowed to stand and bloom in the very 
center of each and every Peony, with- 
out detriment to either, while a Phlox 
or a Rocket may be planted between. 
While this did really occur, its practi- 
cal equivalent was annually repeated, 
the display being the survival of the 
fittest. Here and there was a double 
or single Tiger, a clump of false Dra- 
gonhead, a wild perennial Poppy, Fox- 
glove or any of the bright late bloom- 
ers; with forty kinds of the Poppies, 
and the Larkspurs reappearing until 
frost. 

As the years sped by, each Phlox in- 
creased in size and variety, from the 
dwarfest to those four feet high. The 
Rockets bloomed first, in mixed colors, 
making as bright a display for the 
travelling public, as did the Peonies 
later. When faded, Phlox are easily 
pulled and used as a mulch. Since 
plants grew so closely, no bare ground 
was seen. Phlox with Peonies seemed 
really to insure a larger better growth 
of Peony bloom. As there were hun- 
dreds of the supplementary plants, it 
was essential that the plants be not 
permitted to become so large as to be 
difficult to remove, the younger ones 
having finer blooms taking their place. 

My only trouble with the Phlox, 
which was my favorite, came from its 
being infested with the black beetle, 
which breeds and feeds on the Golden- 
rod, which is indigenous along all 
highways and fence corners, furnish- 
ing abundant food. Yet even bugs 
have a choice, so visited our garden 
and lawn plants in such numbers as 
to denude the largest Clematis, or bed 
of Asters and decamp before discov- 
ered. Our best authorities declare 
they are poison proof, and the only 
remedy is hand picking. With mil- 
lions of them in reserve, that is a hope- 
less‘ task. They are very wary and 
with the slightest disturbance drop 
out of sight, yet armed with a wooden 
paddle and a dishpan with a pint of 
water and a little kerosene one may, 
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if adroit, secure most that are pres- 
ent for the time being. With an army 
of them encamped on all sides I gave 
up growing Asters, but the Phlox 
NEVER! When the ‘bugs have spoiled 
a clump I promptly break all bloom 
heads off and drop bugs and all down 


.for a mulch. A few blooms usuaily 


escape. 
The plants beheaded promptly make 
new heads, broader and flatter than 
the original, and equally showy. By 
this time the bugs have had their day 
and gone, and I’ve no more trouble 
for the season. 

I thus learned that when not al- 
lowed to ripen seeds I could keep some 
of them blooming until frost, not with 
their typical bloom heads, but with 
bright pretty blooms. With the hun- 
dreds of other volunteers that are kept 
from seeding it may safely be claimed 
that the Pleas Peony garden had an 
individuality unknown elsewhere, since 
it was as bright and gay, with the best 
the season offers, in July, August and 
September as well as in May and June, 
a unique feature of which I have been 
very proud. 


Biennials and Perennials from Seed 


Looking into my neighbor’s back yard 
the other day I saw him bent over, in- 
dustriously shakin = = flat box, and 
on looking closer e was — 
something. My a oe A was aro 
and I found that he was sifting dirt into 
one of his cold-frames.. He had filled 
one of his cold-frames to within about 
an inch and a half of the lower edge with 
earth, and had leveled it down carefully, 
and was sifting a light layer of very 
fine soil uniformly over the top. 

I asked him to tell me te he was 
one what he had done and why. 

He told me he was getting ready to 
sow the seeds of his biennials, his tender 
rennials and some rennials which 
e did not have in his flower rden. 
These need not be started until after the 
spring rush, and while it is best to start 
the latter part of May, it can be done 
any time up to the first or middle of Au- 
gust. As soon as a cold-frame is emp- 
tied of the plants that have come through 
the winter in it, or the plants which have 
been started in the house and trans- 
— to it temporarily have been set 
their permanent places, my neighbor 
wats in some soil to replace that which 
as been lost in transplanting, levels it 
off carefully, soaks it with water, and 
then sifts over it, to the uniform depth 
of an inch or more, a fine mixture of 
garden soil, sand and leaf-mold, about 
one-third of each, the mere leaf-mold the 
better. In this he makes very shallow 
scratches in which he sows his seeds. He 
says his one rule is to use plenty of soil, 
to cover his at varying depths so 
some of it wiil be right, and that his ex- 
perience is that he more often sows too 
deep than too shallow. The seeds of 
perennials are generally small and need 
only the slightest covering; sometimes 
= are so small that they are best mixed 
ith sand before sowing, and then the 
need only to be pressed into the soil wit 
a flat board or block. They must be kept 
damp —_ after they have rooted. This 
can 0 nly be done by shading and cover- 
ing. y neighbor covers his rows with 
strips of worn-out sheeting pressed down 
so that it is close to the soil, and then 
covers the whole frame with burlap. The 
object of this is to keep the seeds and 





ave 
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seedlings moist and to shield them from 
the hot mi er sun—in other words, 
to approximate natural conditions. In 
case of a heavy summer rain it is 
well to put sash over the frame so 
that the seeds and seedlings may not be 
washed away. 

After the seeds are sown and covered 
with the sheeting, the bed should be care- 
fully sprinkled with the watering pot, 
and the cloth should be kept moist until 
the seedli have pushed it up. It 
should then be removed so that the plant 
shall not F y+ spindling. The burlap 
shade should be continued until the first 
real leaves of the plant show. It is bet- 
ter to leave it on in the middle of the 
day for a week or so, leaving it off until 
eleven, and taking it off again at four. 
The surface of the soil should be kept 
moist, and when rather dry it should 
stirred occasionally to break up the 
capillary channels, and to prevent the 
surface from baking. The seedlings 
should, of course, be thinned so as not 
to crowd and if there is time and another 
cold-frame available it is advisable to 
transplant the plants, as the root growth 
will be better. 

_ The seed which my nei; 
ing was Foxglove, Cante 
lish Daisy. 


bor was sow- 


ry Bell, Eng- 
e says that Foxglove and 


due Frower Grower 


English Daisy are really perennials, but 
that in this climate they are so sure to 
be killed by the second winter that they 
are best treated as biennials, and a new 
lot of plants raised each year for blos- 
soming the next. About three winters 
out of five they will be killed the first 
winter if left in the open, so it is safest 
to leave them in the cold-frames until 
spring and then to transfer them to their 
permanent places. In this way my 
neighbor ma sure of having these 
plants every year. My neighbor raises 
a lot of Columbine plants each year. 
Although Columbines are perennials, 
the Hybrids are generally not long 
lived, so he raises a lot each year 
to replace those which have died 
out, or which have been rooted out for 
having inferior blossoms. He is always 
experimenting with the novelties offered 
in the seed catalogues, keeping the plants 
if they please him and rooting them out 
if they do not. If he finds that a peren- 
nial which he likes is not hardy in the 
open he treats it as a biennial, winters 


it over in the cold-frame and starts a - 


new supply from seed. By raising his 
own plants he can get a lot of plants for 
the money which he would have paid for 
one, and have a lot to give away. Wis- 
consin Horticulture 





The Virginia Creeper and Poison Ivy 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(In Gardeners’ Chronicle) 


HE Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis quin- 
quefolia) or American Ivy, is one of the 


native vines. In a comparatively short time 
its dense growth will beautify a porch, wall, 
fence, tree stump or any other object. 
Though the vines thrive in sunshine, they 
will also do well in a shady location, and so 
are valuable for growing on the north side 
of buildings. This reliable vine, which seems 
quite free of pests is easy to propagate from 
seeds, cuttings or divisions of the root. 


no 

The Virginia Creeper bears small greenish- 
yellow flowers which later develop into dark 
blue clusters of berries. In the Autumn the 
foliage assumes a gorgeous red coloring that 
is quite wonderfully attractive and 
universally admired. Writing of this vivid, 
beautiful autumnal transformation, Marion 
Howard says: 


The en wail is a burning pyre, 
And vine once so green is crimson fire ; 


Kingdom of emeralds, all has been 


Who was ? is the 

Who sold the dye that colored the gown ? 

Genii or Witch, appear and confess 

Why you crimsoned the green of the Ivy’s dress. 


In the Fall of the year when city visitors 
delight in woodland rambles and in the 
gathering of the late wayside flowers and at- 
tractive foliage, a word of caution in regard 
to confusing the beautiful red foliage of the 
Virginia , or American Ivy, with that 
of the dreaded Poison ‘ivy (Rhus Toxico- 
dendron) which it somewhat resembles, nay 
be of service. This seemingly harmless vine, 
which is quite generally distributed over the 
United States, and very common in sections 
where there has been little effort to keep it 
from spreading, goes gayly gallivanting over 
wall and fence, covering ground, stump, tree 
or anything it may utilize as a support, with 
its rank growth. In the Fall the foliage 
becomes beautifully colored, and persons not 
familiar with the distinguishing features, 
mistaking the Poison Ivy for the Virginia 


Creeper, are lured into picking the graceful 
festoons of this treacherous vine, and by so 
doing are subjected to the exceedingly 
unpleasant and uncomfortable effects of Ivy 
p»isoning, for the majority of persons mere 
contact with any part of this baneful plant is 
sufficient to cause a poisoning which mani- 
fests itself soon in a severe irritation of the 
skin causing a swelling, blistering and almost 
unendurable itching. If immediately upon 
contact with the Poison Ivy, the affected 
parts are washed with laundry soap and 
quantities of running water, or in strong hot 
soap suds, the irritation may be counteracted 
to a considerable degree. A solution of 20 
grains of sugar of lead to a half pint of 
water may be applied after the little blisters 
have appeared, but this remedy being poison- 
ous must be used with care. Peroxi 
hydrogen is also effective. Such simple 
remedies as an application of a soap and water 
plaster, baking soda and vinegar, dry starch, 
etc., will usually afford relief if they are 
promptly used after contact. Delay makes a 
cure more difficult to accomplish. 

A plant with such harmful, poisonous 
properties should not be allowed to spread, 
and on many estates and farms, systematic 
efforts are made to eradicate this vine that 
endangers those who unwarily come in con- 
tact with it. ‘ 

A number of plants of the Virginia Creeper 
that artistically draped my stone wails have 
been destroyed because they were found 
entwined with Poison Ivy that had stealthily 
established itself. Individual and organized 
— to exterminate the plant should be 
made. 

An effective way to eradicate this un- 
desirable vine is to have some person, who 
claims immunity from its infection, grub its 
roots out of the ground and destroy them. 
When this cannot be done various spraying 
solutions may be used. There are a number 
of commercial solutions that play havoc with 
the Poison Ivy, like arsenate of soda or 
carbolic acid mixtures, but where there are 
pets or live stock these are rather dangerous 
agents. A safe home-made spraying solution 
to use is a mixture of common dairy salt and 
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water in the proportion of almost two and 
one-half pounds of sali to a gallon of 
water. If the vine is repeatedly treated with 
this solution, or with kerosene, it will even- 
tually be destroyed. 

As its general resemblance to the harmless 
Virginia Creeper often deceives those who 
do not know the difference between these 
two vines, persons who frequent the country- 
side should for their protection become 
acquainted with the distinguishing character- 
istics. The Poison Ivy bears a shiny three 
parted drooping leaf on the end of a long 
slender stem. The central leaflet of the trio 
has a stem a little longer than the other two. 
The margins of the leaflets vary, but if 
toothed are rounded or blunt. The berries 
are white and of a waxy texture. On old 
vines of the Poison Ivy an additional distin- 
guishing feature is the hairy looking cover- 
ing of dark fibres that are found enveloping 
the vines from the ground up to the newer 
shoots. The leaves of the Virginia Creeper 
are usually five-fingered, more firm and fiat, 
with conspicuous veining ‘and ribs that ter- 
minate in rather sharp marginal points, like 
the teeth of a saw. The berries, though 
much smaller, are grape-like in form and 
color, but they are not edible. 


Cultural Notes on Antirrhinums 
(Snapdragons) 


There are three distinct classes of 
Antirrhinums: dwarf, medium and tall, 
ranging in height from six inches to 
two feet or even more. All are worth 
growing. They make a fine display 
among the borders, and the dwarf va- 
riety furnishes a nice edging plant. In 
the sowing of the seed it is advisable to 
sow in pans or shallow boxes, with a 
layer of some rotten manure over the 
crocks. Sow the seed very thinly and 
cover with a pane of glass. This tends 
to keep in evaporation and thus results 
in a quicker germination. Cover the 
seed with just enough fine soil to hide 
the seed, and gently press the surface. 
Place the pans or boxes in a tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees to 70 degrees while 
germinating. Immediately the plants 
are large enough prick off into plant 
boxes, and as growth ensues, gradually 
harden. Private gardeners, who do not 
grow for commercial purposes, might 
shift the plants from the seed pans into 
shallow boxes. en they have shown 
the third leaf grow them on in three-inch 
pee as they make a large plant for the 

ding out season, and at the same time 
ensure a longer blooming period. Feb- 
ruary is the most important month for 
sowing the seed. No time should be lost 
in securing a true strain of seed where 
the aim is to get the best possible results 
from these flowers. 

In the growing of these plants under 
glass they require not too rich a com- 
post, but more feeding, according to the 
length of time space can be afforded to 
them. Encourage the plants by straight 
growths, cutting away weak laterals. 
Spraying is necessary to keep down fly, 
and airing must be given freely on favor- 
able occasions or growth will be on the 
weak side. 

Antirrhinum ‘can also be secured by 
cuttings, and are easily rooted in sand. 
This process should be resorted to where 
special colors are needed, or in the se- 
lection of any true variety. Insert short, 
not long, cuttings as it is easier to keep 
them up so that they cannot flag.— 
Canadian Florist 


Much timely matter of value is nec- 
essarily omitted again from this issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, but it will 
all be utilized eventually. 
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Propagating Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants 


Written expressly for The Flewer Grower} 
ULB GROWING is an interest- 
ing and profitable industry which 
is as yet in its infancy in Amer- 
ica. The following is a short de- 
scription of ways in which Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Dahlias, Lilies, and Gladioli 
may be propagated. 
HYACINTHS 
Hyacinths are propagated in two 


BY T. SHEWARD 


September. When the bulblets are 
taken up they will resemble J, in the 
diagram, being about the size of 
Acorns. This replanting and taking-u 

process, for curing, is practiced eac 

year till the bulbs are ready for sale. 
In the diagram is shown both methods 
of propagation. A and B show a bulb 
scooped out and little bulblets devel- 
oping around the lines of scales. F 


select a piece of well drained, sandy 
soil, and prepare a trench six inches 
deep by one foot wide. In the bottom 
of the trench apply a good dressing 
of bonemeal and cover with the soil 
before setting out the bulbs. Set out 
the bulbs two inches apart, I in dia- 
gram; then cover with soil to ground 
level. Many of the bulbs will flower 
the first year, in favorable locations, 
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ways, by “scooping” and by “notch- 

.’ Both ways are equally success- 
ful, the only difference being in the 
quantity of bulblets or offsets pro- 
duced. The scooping method consists 
of scooping out the base of a well de- 
veloped bulb with a scooping knife, D, 
and then setting the bulbs in shallow 
trays, in a nurse-room which is kept 
at a high temperature till small bulb- 
lets form around the lines of the 
scales, in large quantities, as shown at 
F, in the diagram. This work is done 
in August. By October the mother 
bulb with a crop of bulblets at- 
tached will be ready for planting 
out in prepared beds of sandy soil, 
in rows eight inches apart and 
five inches between, and covered four 
inches on in planting. The follow- 
ing June these are taken up for sort- 


ing and curing, to be planted again in 





shows a _ scooped bulb ready for 
planting in the beds outside in Octo- 
ber, and J the bulblets when taken up 
in June to be sorted and cured. C 
shows a notched bulb, and E small 
bulblets forming in the cuts. K and 
L show how the Hyacinth propagates 
naturally by slabs or offsets. W shows 
the old mother bulbs set out in rows 
with a crop of bulblets attached, as 
shown at H; G young Hyacinth bulb- 
lets after one season in the beds. 


TULIPS 

Tulips are propagated by division 
every three years. The clusters of 
small bulbs which form around the old 
bulbs can be taken up and planted in 
prepared beds where they are allowed 
to remain for three years to develop 
to marketable size. In developing 
these small bulbs to first grade size, 


but it is generally three years before 
they reach market size. 


GLADIOLI 


Gladioli are propagated either from 
seed or from bulblets or offsets. Seed 
is sown to secure new and improved 
varieties and the procedure is as fol- 
lows: Sow the seed thickly in rows 
wide enough apart to allow for culti- 
vation, and a half inch deep. Cover 
up the rows with fine hay, old carpet- 
ing; bagging, or other material to 
keep the-soil moist and to prevent 
baking. The seedlings will be up in 
two or four weeks and must be kept 
well cultivated all summer till it is 
time to lift them in the fall for stor- 
ing in a dry cellar for the winter. 
Most of the seedlings will flower the 
second year from sowing the seed. 

Propagation by offsets is the com- 
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mon way of increasing named sorts. 
K in the diagram shows an old Gla- 
diolus bulb, with bulblets attached. 
These are planted two inches deep, 
close together, in rows, and treated 
same as for seedlings, being taken up 
in the fall and being replanted till 
they are of a marketable size; requir- 
ing two to three years. 


DAHLIAS 


Dahlias are propagated by division 
and by cuttings, each tuber being cut 
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with a single eye when dividing in 
spring, N 
LILIES 
Lilies are propagated by scales, O, 
division T, and by small bulbills which 
form on the stems of some varieties 
after flowering, R. Scales are planted 
in cold frames in flats of sandy soil, 
S, two inches deep, bulbs forming at 
the base of the scales as shown at P, 
these being set out in beds of specially 
prepared soil till they are ready for 
sale three years later. 





Collecting and Propagating Our Native Shrubs 


_BY WILLIAM TOOLE, Sr., (In Wisconsin Horticulture) 


N THE DISCUSSION ——e the 
I reading of the paper on ative 
Shrubs before the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society last winter a mem- 
ber asked for instructions how to propa- 
gate these native shrubs because as he 
said, it is often the case that wild plants 
and shrubs are not in suitable form for 
removal and are very difficult to trans- 
plant. If we would increase our supply 
of native shrubs, we must have stock 
from which to propagate, and our source 
of supply must be either from the wild, 
a private collector or the nurseries. 

Our material for increase may be 
sprouts from the roots (for convenience 
called suckers) ; layers; grafting on other 
stock; or seeds. e naturally look first 
to the wild for our supply, and by careful 
searching we may secure plants of most 
kinds which are young enough to be 
handled successfully. 

Some kinds bear transplanting more 
readily than others depending on the root 
system. If we can secure with our shrubs 
a supply of fine fibrous roots and kee 
them in a live condition to and yh 4 
the time of planting, success is assured 
if the work of pene is properly done. 
In taking up plants or shrubs soil about 
the roots is of value only so far as it may 

reserve fine roots in good condition. 
ith suitable packing material one can 
keep the roots in good order even with- 
out much soil adhering. If maki a 


collecting trip one should be supplied - 


with burlap and pa r or other wrap- 
ping material also, sphagnum moss, 
partly decayed leaves or other packi 
material. 

If roots are found to be dry at time of 
planting all dead material should be cut 
away to live wood, as the freshly cut sur- 
faces will heal over while dead material 
will extend decay. 

I like to sprinkle roots with water and 
then shake fresh earth over them at 
time of planting. This is better than 
smearing them with thin mud as is the 
practice with some. Of course there 
should be pruning of branches in pro- 
= to loss of roots at planting time 

ut the amount of pruning may be over- 
dene. Dormant buds are sometimes very 
slow in developing. Too many leaves 
overtax the powers of the newly form- 
ing roots to furnish moisture yet some 
leaves are needed to assist the roots in 
their work. 

I —_— early spring for shrub plant- 
ing but apse | in the fall may be safely 
done with careful work and a protecting 
mulch applied for winter protection. We 
must not expect our shrubs to bear too 
sudden changes, so they should be given 
good soil about the roots even tho the 
rest of the soil is not so good as desired. 


Most kinds of plants have great powers 
of adaptation; special kinds of soil are 
not always so necessary as is often sup- 
posed. For convenience it may be some- 
times necessary to collect and heel in the 
shrubs in the fall to hold for spring 
planting. 

In such cases the roots should be as 
carefully handled when heeling in as if 
being planted. Positively avoid any dry 
freezing of the roots, and mulch for win- 
ter protection. There are times when it 
is desirable to move shrubs in the sum- 
mer time and this can be successfully 
done with proper care in saving the 

its. 


roo 
Many kinds of shrubs produce sprouts 
from the roots and young bushes can 
readily be produced from them. All hav- 
ing such tendency can be increased from 
root cuttings, and some kinds like Su- 
machs are easily increased in that way. 
Of those having the tendency to produce 
sprouts or suckers are Sumach, Hazel 
Viburnums, Dogwoods or Cornels, 
Bladdernut, Prickly Ash, Wahoo or 
Burning Bush, Wild Currants, Sweet 
Fern, Spiraeas, Shadbush, Snow Berry, 
Coral Berry, the ornamental Raspberries 
and others. Most of these could be in- 
creased by twig cuttings and ene as 
—a suckers. Of course all may be 
by seeds. Nature’s means of 
dissemination of the various kinds is 
through seeds, and some kinds respond 
readily to planting while others are very 
slow in germinating. -I have found the 
Nine Bark as easily raised from seeds as 
any of the garden plants. Seeds saved 
dry through the winter and planted in 
the spring come up yop Su; 
machs and the Elders come readily from 
seeds. I once sowed seeds from Cut 
Leaved Stag Horn Sumach, and raised 
a nice lot of plants. There were no cut 
leaved specimens among them, but they 
all showed more of the characteristics of 
the Smooth Sumach than they did of the 
Stag Horn species. Sheep berry seeds 
ag in the fali came up readily while 
igh Bush Cranberry did not respond. 
Thorn ~— seeds are very slow to a 
minate, I don’t know how slow. ine 
are still dormant. I would like to grow 
the Crataegus from seeds to see if one 
might get several species—the product 
from one shrub. I shall some time try 
the hot water treatment on Thorn-apple 
seeds, to see if their germination can be 
hastened the same way as with the Honey 


I once treated Honey Locust seeds ac- 
— directions with splendid suc- 
cess. The seeds were gathered in the 
winter and in spring at time of planting 
boiling water poured over them. The 
were allowed to cool gradually and soa 


_ readily increased by 





125 
for several hours before planting. The 
all grew. The mb of fruit-bear- 


ing shrubs may be well planted in the 
fall or stratified and left to freeze out of 
doors for spring pas, as is done with 
Apple 4 find that some kinds 
start so early in the spring it is difficult 
to handle them, so prefer fall plantin 

with a mulch to prevent washing an 

baking of the surface. The mulching 
material should be such that can be 
readily removed in the spring without 
distur’ —, by seeds. ; 

I have had such good success in rais- 
ing the Sweet Briar Rose from seed. I 
infer that our native Roses might be in- 
creased in the same way but they are 
easily increased by suckers, root cuttings 
and division. Some like Leatherwood and 
Hamemelis, might nerd be more 

ayering than from 
twig cuttings, and in quantity most 
readily from seeds. re are some 
kinds which are dicecious, that is having 
the staminate and pistilate flowers on 
separate plants, thus making it necessary 
to plant both kinds to secure fruit or 
This is the case with the Winter 
Berry and Virgin’s Bower Clematis also 
to some extent with the Celestrus or 
Climbing Bittersweet. 


I give as follows a list of some of the 
most important kinds of native shrubs, 
suggesting methods of propagation suit- 
able for any kind: 

Prunus Virginiana. Chokecherry. Seeds— 


suckers. 

Prunus Pumila. Sand Cherry. Seeds—suckere 
—erafting. 

Physocarpus Opulifolius. Nine Bark. Seeds. 

Purplefiowered Raspberry. Salmonberry. Suck- 
ers. 

Pyrus arbutifolia. Red Chokecherry. Seeds— 
8 
— Sumachs. Seeds—suckers—root cut- 

Ribes—The Currants and Gooseberries. Twig 

ng—layers—suckers. 
Rubus odoratus—R-parifiorum. Suckers. 
Rosa. The wild Roses are readily propagated 


from suckers, also seeds. 
Spiraea Salicifolia. Meadow Sweet. Seeds— 


cuttings—division. 

Salix. The Willows are all easily propagated 
from twig cuttings. 

Sambucus Canadensis. Black Elder. Seeds— 
twig cuttings. 

Sambucus Racemosa Red Elder. Root cuttings. 


Taxus Canadensis, American Yew-Ground Hem- 
lock. Seeds—probably layers. 
Viburnum opulus. High Bush Cranberry. Lay- 
cuttings. 
Virburnum lentago. Sheep Berry. Seeds— 
— cuttings—suckers. 
ho Dentatum. Arrow Wood. Seeds— 
t cuttings—suckers. 
Viburnum Acerifolium. Mapleleaf Virburnum. 
cuttings—s' 
Xanthoxalum Americanum. Prickly Ash. Seeds 
—suckers—root cutting. 
setines. uckers. 
ngs—layers—s 
Acer Spicatum. Mountain Maple. Seeds—iay- 
‘Alnus Incana. Speckled Alder. Seeds—suckers. 
Amelanchier, Canadensis and Oblongifolia Shad 
Bush, June Berry or Service Berry. Seeds,— 
kers—layers—cu 


suc! ——— 

taegus. Thorn-apple in several species, 
Seeds, sown in fall; twig cutting—grafting—root 
eut. 


Corlyus—Americanus, Hazelnuts. Seeds—suck- 
cut. 
Betula. Gilandulosa & Pumila. Dwarf Birches. 


Seeds. 
Carpinus Caroliniana. Blue Beech. Seeds. 
us Americana, Jersey Tea. Seeds—lay- 


cuttings. 
Cephalanthus Occidentalis. Button Bush. Seeds 
Cornus or , several species. 
Diervilla lonicera. Bush Honeysuckle. Cuttings 
—suckers. 
Dirca Palustris. Leatherwood. Seeds—layers— 


twig cuttings. 
Euonymus Atropurpureus. Wahoo, Burning 
Seeds—cutti 


Bush. ngs—suckers. 
virginiana. Witch Hazel. Slow to 
germinate, slow to root. Seeds—layers. 
Ilex Verticillata—Winterberry, Northern Holly. 


Juniperus horizontalis. Juniperus communis 
—depressa. Seeds—cuttings in fall—probably lay- 


ering. 
Lonicera. Honeysuckles. ngs 
Myrica aploniafolia. Sweet Fern. Seeds—lay- 


ers—twig cuttings—suckers. 
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igi , introducer 
Name or grower first li 
Pacha Lemoine 
Pacific Kunderd 
ctole Lemoine 
ited Lady Miller 
Pal Adore Kelway 
‘alasot Kelway 
Palene way 
Paley Kelway 
las Gravereau 
Palmenwald Westerbeek 
nama ning 
Panama White Grullemans 
Pansy 00s 
Pantheon Kunderd 
Pa: White (see 
rete ite) 
Papilio Diener 
Papilio Major 
piiio Rose Cowee 
Papillio Krelage 
Papillon Krelage 
Paragon Kelway 
Paramount Kunderd 
Parexcel Kunderd 
Paris . Hoeg 
Parliament Kelway 
Parnasse ine 
Parody Kelway 
Parure Souchet 
Parvia Kelway 
dena ener 
Passion Flower Metzner 
Passport roff 
Pastella Kunderd 
— Kunderd 
e 
Paul Bohme Pfitzer 
Paul Crampel Lemoine 
Paul vanes 
m a’ 
Paul Hauber Pfitzer 
Pawnee Kunderd 
Pax Kelway 
Peace Envoy Kelway 
Peach Kelway 
Peachblow wee 
Peach Kunderd 
Peacock Kelway 
Peacock Proctor 
Pearl Grullemans 
Peari Grullemans 
Pearl tra 
Pearle Kelway 
Pearl of California Kingsley 
Pearl of Dawn Kunderd 
Peasant Burbank 
Peau Rouge Lemoine 
Pedias Kelway 
Peep O’Day Kunderd 
eerless 
Peerless Pink Dr. Hoeg 
Perey Savage Alexander 
aon a 
ope —— 
Pen: etzner 
Pennsylvania Vos 
Perfection (see 
‘aconic 
Perfection Gravereau 
Perfection traten 
Persia National 
Pi mn Kelwey 
Peter Drummond Kelway 
I Rosegger Pfitzer 
P Grossmak 
Pfarrer Hildmann 
us Lemoine 
P. Hein United 
Phenix Lemoine 
Philadelphia Cowee 
— Kelway 
Philologus Kel way 
Philon Kelwa 
Phi nm Brunelet 
Phyllis Kel mo 
S Kelway elway 
Picard Kelway 
a ‘a md 
icotce wa 
Piet Hein United 
Pigalle Lemoine 
Piosem (see Gaiety) 
Pigcess Kelway 
Pilgrim Alexander 
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LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 


Main color 
Orange 
Rose-pink 
Lemon yellow 
White 


Bose 

Rosy red 
Salmon 

> ze 
Lavender-pink 
White 


Blush 
Yellow 
—- rose 
Madder lake 
Carmine 
Violet 
Snow white 
Brownish 
Lilac 
White 
White 


esh 
Peach blossom 


Rose-pink 

I e 

I it blue 
Salmon (Prim) 


Soft lilac 
Lavender (Prim) 
White 





Pink 
Rose-pink 
Pink 


Crimson 

Lavender 

Pirtk 

Scarlet 

Rose-pink 

Creamy white (Prim) 


Violet 
Salmon 
Cream 


Purple 
Purplish 
Maroon 
Yellow 





Gladiolus Nomenclature 


Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


Originator, introducer 


or grower 





je ne 
ollyanna 
Polly Pink 
Pol 

Polypheme 






Braun 
Carnot 


Chandon 
McKinle: 
= 


President Viger 
President Wilson 


ge 
Pride 
Pride 
Pride of Goshen 
Pride of Haarlem 
Pride of Hillegom 
Pride of Lancaster 
Prima Donna 
Prim Beauty 
Prime Minister 
Primevere 


ity 
Primulinus King 
Primunella 
Prince 
Prince Charming 


Prince Kolmatsa 
Prince Noir 
Prince of India 
Prince of Orange 
Prince of Wales 
Prince of Wales 
Princepine 


Princeps 
Prince Ranjitsinhji 
Princesco 





Princess 
Princess Altieri 
Princess 





Radzieill 





first listing it 





Grullemans 
Van Zanten 


Kirchhoff 
Van Fleet 
Kelway 
Kunderd 
Metzner 
Lemoine 
Van Kon. 
Grullemans 
elway 
Bos 
Kelway 
Kelway 
Kunderd 
Kunderd 
Kelway 





Main color 


Scarlet 
Yellow 
Purpl 

rple-rose 
Pink 


Shell pink 
Rose-pink 
Mauve-rose 
Rose-pink 
a 


Rosy p pink 
be 1 pink 


Pink 
Salmon 
Rose-pink 
Maroo 


nm 
Scarlet 

Yellow (Prim) 
Cerise 


Amaranth 
White 
Crimson 
Magenta 


Yellow 
Violet-pink 
White 
Violet-rose 
Red 


Scarlet 
Carmine 
Carmine 
Carmine 
Flesh 

Red 
Scarlet 
Rosy white 
Rosy lilac 
Violet-pink 


White 
Rosy pink 
Orange 
Cherry red 





Salmon 
Scarlet 
Maroon 
Salmon 
Yellow 

se 
Rose 
Rosy pink 
Orange 

mon 
Carmine 
White af (Prim) 
Salmo: 
Salmon (Prim) 
Red 
Orange 
Yellow (Prim) 
Yellow (Prim) 
Rose-pink 
Yellow (Prim) 
Yellow 


Yellow 
Yellow (Prim) 
Prim) 


Red 
Rose-pink 
White 


Violet-rose 
Pink (Prim) 
White 


Salmon 
White 
Crimson 


us: 
Rosy pink 
White 
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Name or grower first listing it Date Main color Date Main color 
Princess Royal Kelway 1913 Blush 
incess 
(see Snowbank) 1916 Maroon-red 
ria 1915 P e 
Louise Pfitzer 1910 Carmine 1921 Violet 
Princeton Chiids 1916 Red 1913 Purple 
Prince Waldemar Kelway 1915 Salmon 1913 le 
la Brown 1919 Light pink 1918 Violet 
Priscilla Alden Fischer Orange (Prim) 1913 Rose 
Kelway 1913 Rose 1918 Violet 
Professor Bazin Lemoine 1915 Salmon 1913 Rose 
Professor Doctor 1910 Orange 
Pfitzer 1914 Violet 1912 Rose 
Dr. 1918 Red 
Hopman 1920 Scarlet Pythias 1917 Rose-pink 
Professor Fleischer Pfi 1909 Red 1921 
Lamb: Kelway 1913 Mauve 1915 Yellow 
Lemoinier 1910 Scarlet 1912 Salmon-rose 
Xs it Boppy cot wa alse 
ry ‘oppy color ow 
=~ 1909 White 1918 White 
Gravereau 1915 Carmine Rose 
wee 1916 Rose Creamy 
Grullemans 1916 Pink (Prim) 1912 Pink 
Kelway 1 Rose Queen of Beauties 1921 Creamy (Prim) 
1917 Salmon Queen of Holland Hogewoning 1917 White 
1920 Salmon (Prim) — of Roses Grullemans 1916 Salmon (Prim) 
Kelway 1916 Mahogany lueen of Sheba May Vermili 
Kelway 1913 Brick Queen of the Black Jonkheer 1914 Black 
Hickory-Trees skin which protects it even from the nut- by the orange color of the year-old 


No trees give more character to the 
flora of eastern North America than the 
Hickories; the trees of no other genus of 
plants of the United States produce food 
so valuable to man, and among them are 
individuals which are not surpassed in 
majestic beauty by any deciduous-leaved 
tree of the northern hemis It was 
long believed that eastern North America 
was the sole possessor of Hickory-trees, 
but recently a species has been found in 
southern China. with Sassafras, Tulip- 
tree and Kentucky Coffee-tree, another 
interesti i between the floras of 
eastern American and eastern 
continental Asia. The American Hick- 
ory-trees fall naturally into two groups. 
Ir the first group the trees, with one ex- 
-eption, have p- Bone bark, winter-buds 


—- boy. One of the interesting 
trees of this group, the Nutmeg Hickory 
(Carya myristiceformis), is a rare and 
local tree in Seuth Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, southern Arkan- 
sas and eastern Texas. It owes its name 
to the oblong red-brown nuts marked by 
longitudinal bands of small gra 
From the other ies of this group it 
differs in the thi 


not and which do overlap. 
group only the southern Water 

(Carya aquatica) has scaly bark. An 
inhabitant of deep river swamps often 
inundated during a considerable part of 
the i from southern Virginia and 
sou Illinois southward, the Water 
Hi is a slender tree often a hundred 


branchlets and by its large winter-buds 
Se Se aes bane and Cue-iieds of on 
inch thick. The leaves are composed of 
from four to nine, usually seven, leafiets, 
and the fruit, which is the largest pro- 
duced by any Hickory-tree, is usually ob- 
long with a thick freely splitting husk 
and more or less compressed, prominently 
reddish brown nut up to 


3 


EE 
i 
& E 

i 
HE 


-tree of the south where 
covered with scales which do not overlap feet » with muc ressed, broad- it grows usually on dry ridges and less 
and fruit i with wings at the cl fruits broadest above alluvial land. The fruit is 
junction of the divisions of the thin husk. e middle and flat, four-angled, k oblong and often broadest above the mid- 
The shell of the nut of the species of this red-brown, longitudinally wrinkled nuts dle, or lobose with a thin husk 
group, with one ae way is thin and with intensely bitter seeds. The other splitting the middle or to the 

rittle, and the kernel is bitter in some species of the first group, Carya texana, base and a globose or oblong, often long- 


of the species and sweet in others. In 
the second group some species have scaly 
and others close bark, winter-buds cov- 
ered with overlapping scales, and fruit 
without wings or with only slightly de- 
vel wings. The shell of the nut of 
the different species is thick or thin but 
is not brittle, and the kernel is og 
sweet. To the first group belongs the 
Pecan (Carya ), a tree of the lower 
Mississippi v: , eastern Texas and 
northeastern Mexico which on ony Hore 
bottom land sometimes reaches the height 
of one hundred and eighty feet and forms 
a tall massive trunk six feet in diameter, 
and a broad crown of slightly pendulous 
branches. In beauty few trees mn go 


sippi. Popularly called the Bitter Pecan, 
it differs chiefly from the real Pecan in 


up differ in 
the thickness of the br: in thei 
scaly or close bark, in the thickness of 
the husk of the fruit and of the shell of 
the nut. The most valuable trees of this 
group are the species with bark which 
separates on old trunks into long, broad, 
loosely attached scales, popularly known 
as Shellbarks or Sha: As a nut 
tree the most valuable of these, and after 
the Pecan the most valuable nut tree in 


mon northern Hickory-trees are 
ovalis and C. glabra, both with several 
distinct kinds of nuts. The former has 
scaly bark, ellipsoid, globose or 
fruit with a thin 
usk which splits freely to 
nearly to the base, and a 


the Pecan, and no tree which America, is Carya ovata, a common and fallen, or opens ily for about a third 
yond the tropics equals it in the abun- widely distributed species, ranging with of > leas the nut is small, globose 
dance and value of its nuts, which now Carya cordiformis further north than or ong, compressed, very 
raised in southern orchards of selected the other species. This tree is distin- with a sweet South- 
varieties have become an important = by its leaves with unusually fine ward a form of this tree (var. mega- 
article of food and have given rise to a_ leaflets, its large globose fruit with a carpa) has stouter branches, larger b 


large and rapidly increasing industry. 
Only one es of this group, the Bit- 
ternut or Pignut (Carya cordiformis) 
grows at the north. This is a fast grow- 
ing tree often a hundred feet high, with 
a tall trunk, spreading branches which 
form a broad d, slender branchlets 
and bright yellow winter-buds. The fruit 
is globose or slightly longer than broad, 
and more or less covered with yellow 
scurfy scales, and the small thin-shelled 
nut contains a seed covered with a bitter 


thick husk splitting freely to the base, 
and by its small, white, compressed, 
angled, thin-shelled nut with a compara- 
tively large seed of excellent flavor. The 
Big or Bottom Shellbark (Carya lacini- 
osa) is a taller tree often a hundred and 
twenty feet tall, and an inhabitant of 
deep, often inundated bottom-lands. Rare 
east of the Appalachian Mountains, it is 


very abundant in the of the lower 
Se es Ee eet Seen 
other Hickories it can be distinguished 


ern, i 5 
of C. B i with -sha 
Erie “var. erkonaine). Pate the 


where it is the common and often the 
only Hickory from the coast to the foot 
of the Edwards Plateau.—Arnold Ar- 
boretum Bulletin 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
(District of Columbia] 


PART Vi—Continued 


[Wristen expressly for The Flewer Grewer] 


Diener’s Americam Beauty (Diener). 
American Beauty Rose color overlaid 
darker, nes lighter towards mid- 
ribs and throat, bases of lower petals 
creamy yellow. Beautiful. Season . wet. 
Spike strong, 48 in.; 18 blooms, = 
open, fairly compact, size 6 in., wide 

diamond form, excellent substance; 

Seaning 10 ~ Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5/1 and bloomed 8/9, requiring 
100 days. (XXXX). Illustrated on this 
page. 


low lightly flecked peach pink. Pretty 
and good for cutting. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 34 in.; 13 blooms, compact, three 
open, size 3% in., wide open, good sub- 
stance; blooming 7 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/3 and bloomed 8/1, 
— 90 days. .(XXX). 

orothy McKibbin (Kunderd; named 
and introduced by McKibbin). Peach 
blossom pink blending to rosy salmon- 


nk on edges and ti and tips 
Pabed deep rose; cabal fetes all over, 











| 








Mrs. at pa Richardson (Diener). Photo from 
Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, California. 


Distinctive (Brown). Formerly called 
Distinction. ich wine crimson shaded 
magenta and feathered deep velvety wine 
red; midribs cream blending to light 

ta; bases of lower petals cream 
yellow splashed and stippled deep car- 
dinal, and throat marked deep cardinal 
scarlet. Fine. Season wet. Spike strong, 
slender, 29 to 33 in.; 3 to 15 vet from 
small and large corms, respectively, sep- 
arate, 5 open, size 2% in. (small corm) 
to 3% in., wide open diamond form, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 5 to 16 
ys. Good increase. Planted 5/27 and 
bloomed 8/17, requiring 82 days. 
(XXXX). 


Dominion (Groff). Syn. Red Em 


Distinct from F ie gah (Vos) whic os 
formerly call FR. or. Dark glow- 
ing scarlet. Fine” son wet. Spike 


strong, 44 in.; 12 to 16 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 4 in., wide open 
Amaryllis form, excellent "substance; 
blooming 9 to 12 days. Increase v 

good. Planted , Saag and bloomed 7/28, 


—— 71 at Pritee (XXXX). 
rais tzer). Rich buff yel- 


Diener’s American Beauty. Photo from 
Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, California. 


lower petals striped and stippled brown 


and rosy magenta to throat. A beauty 
and fine as a cut flower. : Season wet. 
Spike strong, 30 to 36 in.; 6 blooms 


(small corm) to 15, compact, 5 to 6 open, 
size 8 to 3% in., wide open Orchid form, 
ruffled, excellent substance; blooming 5 
(small corm) to 14 days. Prolific. 
Planted 5/12 and bloomed 7/30 (small 
corm) and 7/26, requiring, respectively 
79 and 75 days. (XXXX x). Illustrated 
on page 167, Vol. VIII, THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Dr. Frederick J. V. Skiff (Diener). 
Also listed by Metzner Floral Co. Clear 
pes ink lightly striped rose, with light 

roat. Fine as a cut flower. Sea- 

wet. Spikes strong, several per corm, 

50 in.; 18 to 23 blooms, fairly compact, 

many "open, size 4% in., wide open, ex- 

cellent substance; blooming 14 to 16 days. 

Cormels prolific. Planted 5/7 and bloomed 
8/2, gs bf 87 days. (XXXX). 

Dr. Isabelle D. Kerr (Fischer).¢ (In- 

ks Vorietiog op marked, information as to $p originator 


Gladiolus N 
any | 1921-22, by ——— 
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troduced by Roos). Almost a salmon 
self. Fine cutting variety. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 38 in.; 16 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 4 in., wide open, 
excellent substance; blooming 10 ys. 
Good increase. Planted 5 /7 and bloomed 
8/2, requiring 87 days. (XXXX 

Dr. Parkhurst (Childs). Dak bril- 
liant red, throat mottled white. Pretty 
and very good Season wet. Spike 
strong, 38 in.; 18 blooms, compact, six 
open, size 3% in., wide open, very good 
substance; blooming 9 days. Cormels 
fairly prolific, Planted 5/11 and bloomed 
8/8, requiring 84 days. (XXX). 

Easter Bells (A (Austin). Cream-white, 
lower petals blending to lemon bases, 
faintly striped pale cerise, small cerise 
throat. Good in its day. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 22 in.; 9 blooms, fairly 
compact, several open, size 2% in., wide 
—_ triangular, fair substance; bloom- 

g 4 days. Increase . _ Planted 
5/18 and bloomed 8/18, requiring 92 
ays. 

Eclipsed (Brown). Formerly called 
Ecli: Red with throat of cardinal 

banded. yellow. Brilliant. Season wet. 
Snike strong, 38 in.; 15 blooms, fairly 
Ts four open, size 3% in., very 


substance; blooming 9 days. In- | 


crease fairly . Planted 5/3 and 
bloomed 7/30, requiring 88 days. (XXX). 

Edith (Brown). Clear salmon-pink, 
lower petals blotched cardinal scarlet. 
Fine for cutting. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 16 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 4 in., wide open, r ed, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 9 days. In- 
crease Planted 5/3 and bloomed 
7/31, requiring 89 days. (XXXX). 

E. haylor (Kunderd). Deep rose 
blending lighter toward throat, bases of 
ps ad tals with small blotch of rose- 

uffied. Very fine. Season wet. 
Splice strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, five open, 
compact, 4 in., wide open diamond form, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5/16 and 
bloomed 8/7, requiring 83 days. 
(XXXX). Illustrated on page 102, Vol. 
V, THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Elizabeth Gerberding (Diener). Pale 
shell-pink lightly flecked inside and out 
with deep rose, throat green striped 
crimson, bases of lower petals creamy 
yellow feathered and stippled carmine. 
Should prove very good as a cut flower. 
Season wet. Spike very strong, 38 in.; 
16 to 18 blooms, closely compact, many 
open, size 3% to 4 in., slightly ruffled, 
wide open round, excellent substance; 
blooming 7 to 11 days. Increase 
Planted 5/18 and bloomed 8/9, requir- 


ing 83 days. (XXX). Illustrated on 
page 129. 

lkhart (Kunderd). Deep cerise 
toned with lavender. Rich coloring. 
Pretty. Season wet. Spike strong, 48 


in.; 18 blooms, fairly compact, many 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 11 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/16 and x 8/27, 
requiring 103 days. (XXXX 
Enchantress (Hopman).* Pastel vio- 
let, the inner petals darker, the lower 
at bases penciled with amaranth red. 
Color pretty, lacking in substance. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 35 in.; 14 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, size 3% in., 
wide open triangular, fair substance; 
blooming 3 days. Cormels few. Planted 
° f) and bloomed 7/19, requiring 74 days. 





* In case of varieties (*) the data as to originator or 
introducer and syncayes were obtained from 
Extension Bulletin 11, Gladiolus Studies III, Varieties 
of Oe Gonten © Gin olus, by Alfred C. Hottes, pub- 
lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Enchantress (Miller). Cream-white 
with pale = Ae giving creamy blush 
eff midribs on upper petals lighter, 
and : ~y on lower pu — —_ 
sti cream-yellow and purpli 
4 A fine li t colored bloom of value 
for cutting. m wet. Spike strong, 
32 in.; 14 blooms, fairly ones 4to5 
open, size 3% in., wide open hid form, 
very substance; blooming 7 days. 
Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 5/10 
and bloomed 8/4, requiring 86 days. 
(XXXX). 








Photo 


Elizabeth Gerberding 
from Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Calif. 


(Diener). 


Enchantress (Vaughan). Flesh white 
splashed on edges with rose-pink, deeper 
outside, lower petals .blotched burnt or- 
ange with midrib of brilliant carmine- 
scarlet; throat marked crimson and 
starred carmine. Distinct and pretty. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 24 in.; 15 
blooms, compact, 3 to 4 open, size 3 in., 
wide open triangular, excellent substance; 
blooming 12 days. A fine cut flower. 
Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 5/18 
and bloomed 8/4, requiring 78 days. 
(XXxXxX 


Epicure (Vaughan)+ White slightly 
feathered with lilac. Pretty. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 15 blooms, 
compact, four open, size 5 in., wide open, 
excellent substance; blooming 9 days. In- 
crease good. Planted 5/15 and bloomed 
8/20, requiring 97 days. (XXX). Il- 
lustrated on this page. 

Escarboucle (Kelway).¢ Dark car- 
mine-crimson with pure white band and 
blood red blotch on lower petals. Dis- 
tinct. Season wet. Spike strong, 37 in.; 
15 blooms, four open, compact, size 3% 
in., wide open, good substance; blooming 
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8 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
oCK He bloomed 8/9, requiring 91 days. 


Ethel Wardwell (Alexander). Blooms 
from small corms. Scarlet-vermilion 
striped and stippled inside and out with 
scarlet and white, lower petals toward 
throat bearing heavier stripes of blood 
red, blood red throat; pistil scarlet, an- 
thers violet and red with light scarlet 
stems. Very pretty, distinct and bril- 
liant. Season wet. Spikes strong, slender, 
24 to 30 in.; 4 to 12 blooms, compact, 3 
to 4 open, size 3 to 3% in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; bloomin 
8 to 10 days. Increase good. Plan 
5/18 and bloomed 8/18 and 8/10 (large 
corm), requiring, respectively, 92 and 84 
days. (XXXX). 

Eucharis (Souchet-Vilmorin). White 
faintly tinged with blush, lower petal 
bases sulphur yeliow with small lines of 
vermilion pink. A dainty color. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 17 blooms, 
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branching, often two per corm, 43 in.; 17 
blooms, compact, several to many open, 
size 434 in., wide open Lily form, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 9 to 11 days. 
Increase fair to good. Planted 5/4 and 
bloomed 8/25, requiring 113 days. 
(XXX). Illustrated on pages 28 and 60, 
Vol. IV, THe MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
and page 109, Vol. VI. THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Eventide (Brown). Yellow lined with 
crimson on lower petals. Pretty. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, 
compact, four open, size 3% in., wide 
open, very good substance; blooming 8 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/3 and 
bloomed 7/31, requiring 89 days. (XXX). 

Ezcelsa (Cowee). Flesh pink shaded 
darker to edges and tips which are 
lightly flecked salmon and rose; m 
throat striped crimson; bases of lower 
petals cream striped crimson. Coloring 
outside is deeper. Pistil lilac-rose, an- 
thers white edged lilac. Very fine. Sea- 
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Mme. Brunelet (Vilmorin-An- 
drieux). Photo from Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago, Illinois. 


fairly compact, three open, size 3% in., 
wide open Amaryllis form, good sub- 
stance, blooming 6 days. Cormels few. 
Planted 5/8 and bloomed 8/11, requiring 
95 days. (XX). 
Europa (Pfitzer). Purest white, 
lower petal bases tinged cream, and deep 
in throat small faint marks of carmine. 
A fine white which however often fails 
to bloom. Season wet. Spike strong, 


Epicure (Vaughan). Photo 


from Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago, Illinois. 


son wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 7 to 13 
blooms, according to size of corm, sepa- 
rate, 3 to 4 open, size 3% in., wide open 
bell form, excellent substance; blooming 
7 to 12 days. Cormels fairly prolific. 
Planted 5/15 and bloomed 8/20 and 8/22 
(small corm) — , respectively 97 
and 99 days. (XXXX). 


(Part VI continued in June issue) 
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The Use of “X” in 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer) 


HE USE of the letter X as a 

trade symbol has come to be ac- 

cepted to such an extent that 

four of them (XXXX) on a bar- 
rel of flour, or a box of prunes, or on 
many another article of merchandise, 
mean, in implication at least, quality 
of a high grade. The use of these 
same Xs in the grading of different 
varieties of flowers, while not so eas- 
ily standardized, can be made to mean 
much. 

As the Editor of THE FLOWER 
GROWER states in the November issue, 
“the number of Xs used indicates the 
opinion of the person using it, as to 
the quality of the flower. Thus a sin- 
gle X would be fair quality, XX bet- 
ter quality, XXX still better quality, 
and XXXX best quality.” But if these 
letters are used to indicate merely per- 
sonal preference they will mean noth- 
ing to the majority, for it is easily 
conceived that one who dislikes all 
shades of red (for example) would not 
grade very high, on snap judgment, 
anything of that color. And if that 
same person were intensely fond of 
pink he would be likely to grade even 
a poor pink as equal, or superior, to 
some of the finest reds, unless he 
could subordinate his personal preju- 
dices. 

To reduce to a minimum the per- 
sonal equation it becomes desirable to 
formulate some method of comparison 
—not a complicated process either— 
one that would give fairly uniform re- 
sults, no matter who used it, in indi- 
cating, for instance, the desirability 
of the different varieties of Gladioli. 
The object of this writing is to ex- 
plain a method which has worked well 
in the judging of seedlings, but which 
may be equally applicable to any of the 
standard varieties. The basis of the 
method is not original, but is the pro- 
cess of comparison which has been 
employed, not only by the army, but 
by business corporations, in estima- 
ting the qualifications of persons who 
might be in line for promotion. 

Suppose, for example, that we have 
a yellow seedling. It being our own 
we are inclined to believe that its color 
alone will make it a world beater. Let 
us judge it and see. 

The first step is to select a type, or 
standard; for the method is simply 
one of comparing the variety to be 
graded with another of undoubted ex- 
cellence: The standard we select must 
be of vigorous growth and good 
height, with healthy green foliage 
(erect or drooping does not matter) ; 
flowers of good size, well open, sym- 
metrically arranged on the _ spike, 
which should be fairly long and held 
erect; the color clear, and, if a blotch 
is present, it must not clash with the 
color of the petal—contrast is, of 
course, all right. Briefly, select as 
nearly as possible the ideal Gladiolus. 

It is not necessary that the standard 
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selected should be of the same color as 
the variety to be graded, but, in view 
of the color prejudice above referred 
to, it may be better to select a differ- 
ent standard for each color, and pref- 
erably a well-known variety—or one 
with which we are perfectly familiar 
—as this will make the process easier. 
Thus, in the above hypothetical case 
of the seedling, we might select 
Schwaben, though Flora would do as 
well. If a pink variety were to be 
graded we might select Mrs. Pendle- 
ton, or Panama; for a white, Peace is 
a good one; for a red, Mrs. F. King or 
Gov. Hanly; for the large flowered 
lavenders, Herada is suggested, while 
Baron Hulot is a good type of the 
small-flowered “blues.” Other good 
standards will suggest themselves. 

Having selected the standard, or 
type, we proceed to compare with it 
the variety to be graded. There are 
four main points of comparison, each 
with two heads: 


I. THE PLANT 


Compare the plants as a whole with 
respect to their appearance of vigorous 
growth, including height and strength 
of stem. A slight crookedness need 
not be a serious fault, but a “floppy” 
stem that is incapable of holding up 
the spike is undesirable. 

The foliage—its color, and general 
appearance of health or otherwise; 
also its size in proportion to the height 
of the plant. A tall plant with a stout 
stem needs broader longer leaves 
than a short plant or one with a slender 
stem. For example, the foliage of 
Myrtle would look ridiculously out of 
proportion on a plant with the height 
and stem of Mrs. Pendleton, but is all 
right for Myrtle. 


Il, THE FLOWER 


Compare the flowers for size and 
form. Mere bigness is of no great 
value, without other good points, so 
that it would not be desirable to choose 
a monster for the standard of compari- 
son. As for form, a flower that looks 
at you, as you look at it, would be con- 
sidered better than one that faced 
upward or bent strongly downward; 
and one that opened fairly wide would 
be better than one that did not. The 
shape of the petal need not be consid- 
ered very important, for a pointed 
petal may be as beautiful as a rounded 
one. 

The substance of the petal is of con- 
siderable importance, for it is the 
measure of its ability to stand up un- 
der wind or rain. 


Ill, THE COLOR 


This is where judgment will be 
taxed to the utmost, for the question 
is not altogether whether one color, or 
shade of color, is better than another, 
except where the two are very much 
alike in shade. The standard may be 
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a light pink, or a light yellow, while 
the variety to be graded may be of a 
deep shade, and both may be equally 
good. Consider the quality of the 
color; whether muddy, or streaked, or 
clear; for while striped varieties, and 
freakish combinations of unnamable 
and indescribable colors find their way 
into the catalogues, and enjoy a cer- 
tain amount of popularity, the major- 
ity preference is for clear shades and 
harmonious blendings. Consider also, 
in a yellow variety, whether an ob- 
jectionable green is present; or, in a 
red, whether easily burned by sun or 
spotted by rain. 

We have spoken about the prejudice 
of some toward red; color prejudice 
must be suppressed. Consider each 
color without reference to other, or 
favorite colors. 

Harmony in the color scheme may 
be upset by too much striping or 
featherings, or by a blotch whose col- 
ors clash, as in the case of a bright 
magenta blotch in a scarlet flower. 
Some shades of pink and red “fight” 
violently; but not all, as in the case of 
Mrs. Pendleton, Evelyn Kirtland, 
Gretchen Zang, and, numerous others. 
So consider the general effect, whether 
harmonious or unpleasant. 

Another prejudice has been noted in 
some quarters against all blotched or 
throated varieties. But in grading a 
flower for general use the blotch 
should absolutely not be counted 
against it if the colors are harmoni- 
ous. 

‘IV. THE SPIKE 


The value of the spike depends on 
the number of blooms as well as on 
the length of stem. A fair number of 
blooms, fourteen to eighteen is bet- 
ter than ten, and a fairly long spike 
is, in general, better than a crowded 
or stubby one. 

The arrangement of the flowers on 
the spike should be considered. A 
spike that bears the flowers so that 
they face fairly forward is “better 
form” than an opposite-flowered ar- 
rangement, where there are two ranks 
of blooms somewhat widely separated. 
An irregular arrangement—some fac- 
ing forward, some sidewise or back- 
wards—is not very desirable, and a 
spiral arrangement not much more so. 

This completes the points of com- 
parison, and while they may sound 
somewhat complicated they are not in 
reality. It will be noted that three- 
fourths of the points of comparison 
are devoted to the spike and flower; 
only one-fourth to the plant and foli- 
age. This seems to be a fair propor- 
tion. 

To show how the method works cut, 
we wiil take up next month the grading 
of some of the well-known Gladioli, 
and later the case of the hypothetical 
seedling, mentioned above. The points 
of comparison will be tabula’ in a 
few words, and then the method of 
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marking can be illustrated very simply. 

The method as here sta’ does not 
claim to judge Gladioli from the com- 
mercial florist’s standpoint, but from 
the garden point of view. So we pay 
no attention to the increase from 
bulblets; nor to the “substance” of the 
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bloom from a shipper’s standpoint; 
nor to the earliness nor lateness of the 
blooming season. It is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to consider minute 
details—they will complicate matters 
without serving any useful purpose. 
(Continued in June issue) 





Hardy Chrysanthemums 


BY H. W. GROSCHNER 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


ARDY Chrysanthemums are 

justly entitled to the distinction 

of possessing the title of the 

Queen of Autumn fiowers on 
account of their beauty, wide range 
of colors, long season of bloom and 
adaptability for outdoor display and 
decorative use indoors. Notwithstand- 
ing this array of facts and arguments 
for their much wider use and culture 
they are not seen nearly as much as 
their proven merits justify. The fault 
of this lies largely at the doors of 
some dealers and growers, in being 
more interested in the new and un- 
tested varieties and lauding them to 
the skies, instead of keeping in the 
straight and narrow path, and offering 
for sale only worth while sorts and 
giving these tried and true varieties 
the most praise to which they, by ali 
rules of the game, are fairly and cer- 
tainly entitled to. By this lack of re- 
spect for the pocketbooks of some peo- 
ple, and the earned money of workers, 
the goose that lays the golden egg has 
become so discouraged that she hesi- 
tates and ponders over laying any 
more. 

Having for years and years tested 
out a large number of varieties I feel 
qualified to speak with a decided opin- 
ion and I will go further and claim 
a dozen hardy 
Chrysanthemums offered for sale that 
are worth growing. This would in- 
clude, the early, midseason and late 
varieties, all t and colors. The 
shortsighted policy of listing two or 
three times as many real tested early 
varieties is another exhibition of poor 
business that cannot be too severely 
condemned. . 

REALLY EARLY VARIETIES 

Normamdie. Cream pink in color is 
the standard by which all earlies are 
judged and is in a class by itself as re- 

hardiness, strong growth and free 
looming qualities. 

Yellow Normandie. A sport of Nor- 
mandie, is supposed to inherit all the 
good qualities of its parent. It does so 

ar as good growth is concerned, but does 

not quite, mind you, not quite possess 
them. It is not quite as hardy or free 
blooming, but the color, light yellowish 
bronze, is most beautiful. This variety 
is by far the best early yellow. 

L’ Argauntellis. <A tried and true red, 
very beautiful color, is just as reliable as 
Normandie and in a class by itself among 
the early reds. 

Carrie, Glory of Seven Oaks and others 
of this are not quite as hardy as the 
three earlies mentioned, but will pull 
through in a sheltered location or in 
‘sandy soil if given protection. This va- 
riety is just as early as Normandie and 


the color a most beautiful golden yellow. 
Being rather dwarf in habit, it is very 
effective used as an edging to a bed of 
Evergreens. 

SINGLES 


The singles are an unknown quan- 
tity; there are not a half dozen worth 
while, their failings being: too late 

be of service, a lack of hardiness, 
weak growth and shy bloomers. 

Glow. A midseason red that is a 
beauty, the flowers look like a large red 
Pyrethrum. It evokes words of praise 
from all who see it. 

Quaker Lady. Comes into bloom right 
after midseason, is very beautiful bronze 
flushed pink, strong growth, self sup- 
porting, free bloomer and the hardiest 

nthemum that I know, which 
makes it a valuable variety. 


LATE DOUBLES 


The following varieties are not too 
late and to see the bloom would be rea- 
son enough to take the precaution of 
planting them in a sheltered location. 

Vesuve. Of fair hardiness, this mag- 
nificent red is so far and away above all 
others, that they have been discarded in 
favor of it. The color is a clear garnet 
red of good size. The plant is a strong 
grower and free bloomer. 

Maturing Sun. A seedling ef my own 
that was all that was left out of hundreds 
that would fill my requirements. Color 
is a beautiful bronze, tip: red, a very 
beautiful sort, large flowers, strong 
grower and free bloomer. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The varieties here mentioned, while 
they are late bloomers, are not too late 
if the season is normal. On account 
of their late season they are reaily the 
most valuable of all, coming into bloom 
right before winter sets in, they re- 
main in bloom for some time. 

Arctic. The absolutely re white 
flowers are as white as the P > all snow, 
very beautiful in its purity. Flowers are 
of pax» size and fine form. 

olden Queen. To my mind the most 
valuable and beautiful of all the late 
sorts on account of the golden color of 
Po en a color much needed in late 
all. 

Homestead. A very beautiful salmon- 
mauve-pink, extra fine under artificial 
light, very hardy, strong grower and free 
bloomer. 

Indiam. Indian red, much admired at 
flower shows under artificial light, very 
hardy, strong grower and free bloomer. 


IN CONCLUSION 


I could mention a few more hardy 
Chrysanthemums that are of great 
beauty and fairly hardy in protected 
locations, but if the above list is se- 
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lected you will have about the utmost, 
as good, reliable and fine as money 


_will buy. 


The Old Homestead 


By I. G. Noyes 


To my brother Frank, also to all 
those whose early years were spent 
on an Old in the country 
and who have fond memories still. 

‘Thee f a goeen Bil for away; thereon a cottage 
s' 3 . 

Where you and I once rom d played, 
rambled in the wood. te ayaa ced 

Beside cot, four Beech trees grew; from one 
we hung a swing 


There many happy long days thi h made 
the echoes ring. ° satiated 


And = their boughs in early fall, a lot of nuts 
oni 

To roast before the open fire, that up the chimney 

In summer, in the garden spot, a group of Sua- 


flowers grew, 
With Marigolds, Forget-me-nots, and Bachelor's 
Buttons blue. 


a -~—¥ tall, and Columbines, “Pineys”, with 
wers 
er Kentucky-hunter vines, that decked the 


No well was there, but a bubbling spring, down 
the wall, 


by garden 
With an old tin cup—a rusty thing, for all who'd 
chance to call 


For a drink of water, cool and clear, as out of 
the ground it flows: 
A familiar rattle I seem to hear, of a pail, as in 


it goes; 

A rushing brook below the hill, flowed on to 
Branch Pond cove; 

And from its banks in evening’s chill, homeward 
the cows we drove. 


I nooks along the stream, the trout did 


n shady 
lurk and dart; 
Hooking’ them out is all a dream—of boyhood’s 
days a 
Along its banks, in the winter cold, our traps 
for minks we placed, 
And every morn, carefree and bold, to look for 
game we raced. 


And snares we set, for rabbits white, across the 
paths they made; 

To catch them as they ran at night, up through 
the snow-clad glade. 

Now.you and I are far away from the scenes of 
our youthful life. 

In cities’ crowd we spend our time amid its toil 
and strife. 


Upon my knees grandchildren climb, and beg me 
o'er and o’er, 

To tell them of the olden time, a tale from mem- 
ory’s store. 

Oe ee eetge ane Gs ost tent 


nea 
And the many joys of childhood, that are fond 
memories still. 


Scabiosa Atropurpurea 
For Cut Flowers 


As a useful annual for plenty of cut 
flowers the Mourning Bride, or Mourn- 
ful Widow, as it is sometimes called, 
is one of the best. Soil requirements 
are easy to secure and it can be grown 
in any garden. A sunny location is 
preferred. 

Sow seeds as early in the spring as 
possible and a succession of bloom can 
be had from June until frost. A 
growth up to two feet in height may 
be secured, the flower heads being 
borne on long stems making them es- 
pecially useful for cutting. The color 
range is from dark purple to rose and 
white and they are very s-veet scented. 
A double-flowered white is available 
and several other forms with varicus 
color markings. Tall growing and 
dwarf forms, the latter known as Tom 
Thumb varieties, may be had. 
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Method in Planning 


_, there are as many 
ways of tackling a proposition as 
there are individuals, what others may 
do often proves of at least suggestive 
value, and it is with this in mind, that 
I am writing of my own way of going 
at the planting of a given area. Fun- 
damentally the principle is the same 
whether we contemplate the planting 
of a hillside, or merely of a small bed 
of shrubs or flowers. 

What I should consider the first de- 
termining characters are: 

lst; the expense; 

2nd; the natural site and soil; 

3rd; the personal equation. 

At sufficient expenditure we can al- 
ter all the local natural limitations, 
everything in fact except climate; but 
with a limited amount to spend we 
must consider very carefully matters 
of drainage and soil, to arrive at suc- 
cess. Few gardens worth while from 
the observer’s point of view, do not 
represent a far greater expenditure 
on preparation than on plants; and it 
is the exception to find a natural site 
so blessed, or so planted, with an eye 
te the cultural requirements of the 
plant material as to make a picture. 
The, personal equation, well, it is per- 
sonal, and that is all there is to it. 
But it is almost axiomatic that fail- 
ure, at least from the artistic point of 
view, follows closely upon ill-consid- 
ered planting. A seeing eye does not 
dissociate our carefully tended plot 
from its setting,—it is all of a piece,— 
and if we start in with the idea of 
growing a collection of Irises, or Gla- 
dioli, or some annuals for cutting, that 
is what we get and that is ALL. I 
do not deny the fas:.ination of collect- 
ing, and as a collector the logical thing 
is to arrange our plants systematically 
in rows as we place stamps in an al- 
bum. But as an artist we give others 
pleasure as well as ourselves by plac- 
ing the same individuals in pleasing 
and harmonious relation to one an- 
other and to their surroundings. 
Surely this is the higher and most to 
be desired attainment. 

Given a plot of ground and having 
decided on a compromise between the 
often conflicting claims of pocket-book, 
natural conditions, and desire, we next 
decide whether the plot is to be 
pianned as an entity, or whether it is 
merely a part of a larger picture of 
which the house, or an attractive vista, 
may form the dominant interest. 
Purely for the sake of convenience I 
shall assume that the plot is roughly 
square, fairly level and the desire is 
an inexpensive garden for all season 
bloom. I even go so far as to 
take it for granted that there are 
walls, or plantings, which give the 


needed sense of enclosure, for you 
must remember that a garden should 
be a thing apart, a place of retreat. 
The plan is of the simplest, a cen- 
tral plot of sod, or pavement, the logi- 
cal place for a pool, or sun-dial, and 
four radiating paths of similar ma- 


terial. About the four central beds 
thus outlined is a boundary path which 
may well be of dirt, or gravel, and 
then the boundary beds for herbaceous 
plantings running back to hedge, or 
wall, or other screen. 

Although simple the plan is essen- 
tially formal and to preserve this for- 
mality, we plant the central beds 
rather simply with low material placed 
pretty symmetrically and clearly in 
relation to the center, but the bound- 
ary plantings may be taller and less 
formal, as rarely can we appreciate 
their relation to one another. They 
are an enframement and yet so apart 
from the centrai theme that we do not 
appreciate any but marked differences 
in treatment. 

The entrance, marked by an arch, 
or twin shrubs perhaps, is at the cen- 
ter of one side and we may look down 
the grass path, across the pool to a 
seat beyond, a seat shaded by small 
flowering trees. This would be enough 
of interest for a small garden, but in 
a larger area there might be. similar 
structural features at all four sides, 
each marked by its trees which might 
come down the radial paths and circle 
the pool; but in our small plot the arch 
and opposite seat, the pool and a bit of 
formal treatment along the connecting 
path, and at the center will be in bet- 
ter scale. Depending upon the actual 
size of the garden this formality may 
be suggested by plantings of Peonies, 
or Funkia, of standard Roses, of 
Deutzia Gracilis, or even: larger flow- 
ering shrubs, or Evergreens, as de- 
sired. There are many things to 
choose from, but the thing to remem- 
ber is that these are the first details 
to be decided upon; this is our first 
view, and first impressions mean a lot. 
If size permits we may wish to empha- 
size similarly the cross axis; in fact 
to bring out the radial plan our Peo- 
nies, or what not, would border this 
path and circle the central plot, that 
would be consistent, but in a small 
garden often gives an appearance of 
straining after an unnecessary bal- 
ance of effect. 

This first decision as to planting 
dominates the garden and actually 
brings out the beauty of plan. Our 
next decision concerns the treatment 
of the central beds and this also does 
much to reveal design. If small they 
should be treated similarly, at least 
as concerns the habit of the material 
used in corresponding positions. In 
each of the four beds, the corners, the 
edgings, or the center, may be consid- 
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ered dominant and as many of us want - 


to grow Roses and annuals and per- 
enniais, all of which require different 
cultural treatment, in the same garden, 
such a subdivision may prove most 
convenient. For example we may plant 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses in the corners 
of beds and border them with lower 
growing Hybrid Teas, reserving the 
middle for masses of Tulips to be fol- 
lowed by annuals, or we may reverse 
positions as we will.. Whatever we 
plant however, we should use things 
of only moderate height and plant with 
an eye for balance. Often we can 
plant two named varieties of light col- 
oring and achieve balance, but unless 
they bloom at the same time and have 
very similar habits of growth and 
color of foliage our balance is lost. 

If we use these beds for annuals, or 
Roses( the boundary beds may well be 
planted with mixed perennials and our 
one care is to so plant that no one of 
these beds is a mass of bloom when 
another is devoid of color. Actual 
balance is entirely unnecessary, but 
these beds possess much the character 
of a frame and who would paint one 
side of a frame black and another yel- 
low and still a third pink, and that is 
just the effect we may secure if we 
devote one bed to Irises and one to 
Larkspurs, and a third to Chrysanthe- 
mums. This is perhaps the chief rea- 
son why I do not like annuals or Roses 
in the boundary beds; they do not al- 
low for any balance at certain seasons. 

One other phase of the planting de- 
serves emphasis and that is the matter 
of edgings. We walk down the paths, 
therefore in general the edgings of the 
path rather than of a bed are what 
actually impress us. If I am after 
variety I plant or may use seven dif- 
ferent edgings, or types of edgings. 
First about the central grass plot, 
then on both cross paths, and lastly 
on each of the four boundary paths. 
I might use Tulips and Forget-me- 
nots followed by low Marigoids, at the 
center, dwarf polyantha Roses in two 
colors running across, and all about 
the outer paths perennials which 
would mound out over the gravel, 
Clove Pinks along one, Phlox subulata 
along another, Nepeta Mussini on a 
third for dominance. It is only in 
earliest spring that a visitor would 
appreciate these differences for the 
greater part of the season they would 
remain unnoticed. 

It has been rather fun trying to ana- 
lyze the way I should tackle such a 
planting and I can only hope that it 
will prove a bit of a help to some of 
you. Our appreciation of a garden 
and its pictorial quality is constantly 
changing, that is what makes garden- 
ing such a fascinating hobby, but to 
actually change our planting to any 
considerable extent is an expense be- 
fore which many of us must hesitate. 
A careful plan therefore means an 
ultimate saving. 


We commend Sturtevant’s “Method in Plan- 
ning” for the consideration of people who are 
inclined to be “haphazard” or careless in their 


ods. Read what he says carefully.—(Ed.) 
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Spring Ledge---A Bird Sanctuary 


BY FRANK C. EVANS (Indiana) 
(In Bulletin of Audubon Society of Indiana) 


N THE EARLY SPRING, four years 
I ago, we came into possession of Spring 

Ledge, a strip of ground containing 
about 60 acres situated along Sugar 
Creek. About one-third of it is upland, 
covered with native shrubbery, and for- 
est trees, and the remainder is level bot- 
tom land, all thoroughly watered by more 
than a dozen springs and running brooks. 
It was already rich in bird life and this 
encouraged us to try, in a modest way to 
develop a bird sanctuary. 

We first put up a few nesting boxes, 
scattered through the grounds, nesting 
material consisting of short pieces of 
string, bits of rags, cotton, hair, etc., and 
began to wage an unrelenting warfare 
on English Sparrows, cats, and other 
enemies of the birds. The first summer 
we were rewarded by having many of 
our bird boxes occupied, and there were 
many nests in the shrubbery and in the 
dooryard. The thing that delighted us 
most, I think, was the fact that the 
Martin house had attracted a large col- 
ony of Purple Martins, so that we were 
forced to erect a second and much larger 
house the first season. Both of these are 
now almost fully occupied and the colony 
has increased each year until last sum- 
mer we erected a third house. 

The second summer we noticed a de- 
cided increase in the number of nests, 
both in the nesting boxes and through 








Photo by T. Gilbert Pearson 


the grounds. The third summer we de- 
cided to take a census of the nests to as- 
certain just how many we could find and 
how many species of birds were nesting 
on the grounds. We located and kept 
a record of 146 nests, there being 26 dif- 
ferent species. Last summer we made a 
more careful survey and were much 
pleased to find an increase of 77 cent. 
in the number of nests located, there be- 
ing 258 nests and 82 different species. 


The following is a record of the nests 
found: 


ities aan - 
tt. maennapces 15 Little Green Heron... 2 
House Wren -......-. Woodpecker 2 
| aS a 8 
Piaplernesesce 35 Hummingbird -....... 3 
Meadow Biwcoae 11 Yellow-billed Cuckoo... 1 
Wavbling Vireo.__-- Yellow-breasted Chat.. 1 
rown Th = @ @ ;« &#«;%} ees 2 
Chickadee --......- 5 Yellow Warbler......- 3 
0 EES 5 Field Sparrow-.....-- 8 
Chipping Sparrow... 10 Lark Sparrow-..-.-...- 1 
Purple Martin.....- 42 Least Flycatcher ------ 2 
Baltimore Oriole..... 3 Great-crested Flycatcher 1 
Red-wing Blackbird. 56 Tufted Titmouse-..... i 
Purple Grackle_.__- 6 Cedar Waxwing-.-...... 2 
5 aes 2 Chimney Swift.....--- 2 
_ 0 Sa > © 82 
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Nuthatch, Flicker, 
Trow. 

Another interesting fact is that each 
succeeding year the birds become more 
and more gentle. This is due to the fact 
that they realize it is a safe feeding 
place, and they have not been frightened 
or annoyed by cats, English Sparrows, 
or other enemies. Last summer there 
were Robin nests on every porch around 
the cottage. Just at the left of the front 
door in the honeysuckle vine was a Chip- 
ping Sparrow’s nest. On the right hand 
side of the door, on top of one of the 
porch pillars, was a Dove’s nest. Imme- 
diately above the door, on @ shelter shelf 
was a Robin’s nest. These birds seemed 
to have no fear as we passed in and out 
of the door, and they would never fly 
from the nest unless some inquisitive 
stranger came too close. This is a strik- 
ing illustration of how birds will recog- 
nize safe feeding grounds and who are 
their friends. 

Do not think it is necessary to have a 
large country place to develop a bird 
sanctuary. Anyone on an average sized 
city lot, by putting up a few nesting 


Fox Sparrow and 








Observation Tent and Feeder at Spring Ledge 


At daylight, on June 11, 1920, we made 
a census of our Sanctuary, and in addi- 
tion to the species above enumerated, 
(all of which were found in larger num- 
— than indicated in the list given), we 
noted: 


Pairs Pairs 

Vesper Sparrow..-.--.- 5 Downey Woodpecker... 3 
Song Sparrow.-...-..-. 12 Red-bellied Woodpecker 1 
Field Sparrow......-. 8 Bewick’s Wren......-.- 1 
TEED cctcnnccanscs 2 Carolina Wren_-...---- 1 
Goldfinch ............ Sa 3 
Indigo Bunting--...--~- 12 Red-eyed Vireo -.....-. 8 
winged Swallow 6 Wood Pewee -......-.- 10 


We attribute the increase of bird life 
on our grounds from year to year to 
four things, namely, a constant supply 
of food both winter and summer, a con- 
tinuous supply of water, nesting sites 
and nesting materials, and the grounds 
being kept free of the birds’ natural ene- 
mies. 


In our backyard, we have a Dodson 
feeder and near by is a tea-house, which, 
during the winter months, is converted 
into a bird cafeteria. Here the birds can 
always find suet and a seed mixture of 
Sunflower seed, hemp, Japanese millet, 
cracked corn and oats. alf way be- 
tween the feeder and the tea-house, we 
have erected a 5 x 5 tent with peep holes 
or little windows from which we can ob- 
serve the birds at very short range. It 
is also a most convenient blind from 
which to take pictures. I cannot tell you 
of the many pleasant hours I have spent 
in this tent when the ground was covered 
with snow and the feeders literally cov- 
ered with Chickadees, Titmice, Cardi- 
nals, Juncos, Hairy, Downy, and Red- 
bellied Woodpeckers, and occasionally a 


boxes in the spring, scattering some nest- 
ing materials through the grounds, kee 
ing out a shallow pan of water, and ask- 
ing his neighbor to keep the cats at home, 
can have a bird sanctuary of his own. 
In this way, many an uninteresting back- 
yard can be converted into a delightful 
spot, full of song and bird life. 

‘How I wish I could impress on others 
the great returns in pleasure and satis- 
faction one receives from the little effort 
and money required to make our gar- 
dens attractive to the birds. Certainly 
no other investment ys such large 
dividends. Could anything be more de- 
lightful than a colony of Purple Martins 
aeroplaning through the sky, Cardinals 
singing from the shrubbery, Baltimore 
Orioles flashing from tree to tree, and 
building their nest in an elm just outside 
the bedroom window, House Wrens sing- 
ing continuously as they rear their 
broods in the little boxes you have 
erected, the song of the Brown Thrash- 
ers, Blue Birds, and many others, all of 
which you can attract to your dooryard 
with just a little effort and thoughtful- 
ness. Try the experiment this spring and 
I will guarantee you one continual con- 
cert throughout the summer months that 
will make your work easier and your 
heart lighter. 


It is our hope to enlarge our bird 
department at some future time, but 
in common with our general policy we 
are making no promises as to what 
form this will take. We want our bird- 
loving friends to know what we have 
in mind, and that anything they can 
do to help will be appreciated. 
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Editorial Notes 


At a joint meeting of the Garden 
Club of Utica and the Central New 
York Horticultural Society held Mon- 
day evening, April 3, the two organi- 
zations merged into one, retaining the 
name of the former. As some of the 
present officers of the Garden Club 
have left the city, the President was 
directed to fill their places until the 
annual election in November. 

The time of meetings was retained 
as at present, namely: at 7:45 P. M., 
on the first Monday of each month; 
and at 3:00 P. M. on the third Mon- 
day. 

A schedule of programs will be 
planned, and either a member of the 
club or an outside speaker will give a 
talk at each meeting. The first of 
these on the first Monday evening in 
May, will be on “Fertilization and 
Seed Sowing,” by Frank L. Wright. 

The appointment of an exhibition 
committee was provided for, to have 
charge of the exhibitions to be held in 
the Public Library. At least two 
members of this committee will be 
from the Library staff. 





Word has just been received, April 
5, that a new Garden Club has come 
into being, in Evansville, Indiana. We 
welcome it most cordially and are 
happy that we were able to help 
slightly in getting it under way. 

The Evansville Garden Club, with a 
membership which has already reached 
its limit of fifty members, although 
less than three weeks old, will in the 
future be heard from occasionally in 
this department. 





We have two articles from the Ches- 
hire Club of Cheshire, Connecticut, to 
be published in this department as 
space permits. 

The Rose article in this issue was 
prepared for April but that being the 
“over-crowded” month it had to wait 
for May. An effort is made to keep in- 


formation at least a month ahead of 
the time gardeners need to put it into 
practice, but occasionally the best of 
plans will “slip up.” 


Useful Hints For May 


This is the month when the enthu- 
siasm of amateur gardeners is apt to 
run away with them. There is such 
a temptation to try everything that 
has been seen and admired in the 
gardens of friends, or that is attract- 
ively illustrated in seed catalogues. 
Before filling every available spot with 
seeds, it would be wise to stop a bit 
and remember the hot dry days in Au- 
gust. Yes, even in July, when gar- 
dening isn’t so much fun. Are you 
sure you will have the courage to de- 
vote many “perspiring hours” to weed- 
ing, spraying, hoeing and watering? 
If you are not positive, just curb your 
enthusiasm a little. How foolish to 
waste seeds and the time required to 
sow them if the young plants are to be 
neglected and icst a month or two 
later. A much wiser course is to de- 
cide just about how much you can 
really care for properly and plant ac- 
cordingly. It is well, however, to try 
one new variety each year, just to keep 
on learning and also to have a new in- 
terest. 





May is such a busy, busy month. It 
seems as though everything piles into 
these four weeks. During the first 
week get the spading and raking done 
so that all will be in readiness for the 
seeds, but do not be in too much of a 
hurry to sow. Some things, of course, 
are hardy enough to stand cold spells 
and can be started early in May or 
even in April, but about the 20th is a 
safer date for most annuals. 


Do not forget to treat with form-o- 
germ or Mulford culture, garden Peas, 
Sweet Peas, and all varieties of Beans; 
thus increasing the amount of nitro- 
gen in the soil. Never be backward 
in adopting up-to-date scientific meth- 
ods of gardening, including disinfect- 
ing. Formaldehyde has its place in 
the garden as well as in the house. All 
diseased plants should be burned, if 
beyond cure; but remember that your 
tools may be spreading sickness among 
your plant children. So not only keep 
them clean but disinfect them off and 
on. 


During the busy time of sowing. 
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one is apt to neglect the ail important 
spraying. Before the leaves start, use 
pyrox on Rose bushes, Currants, 
Gooseberries, etc. An ounce of — 
vention is worth a pound of cure. Both 
insects and disease can be kept down 
fairly well, if not completely extermi- 
nated, when taken in time: which is 
before they start. 





If your soil is heavy, dig in plenty 
of sifted coal ashes. Use the same 
around the roots of perennials to keep 
out slugs. Lime is also good to pre- 
vent loss from slugs. These pests 
cause the mysterious disappearance of 
many seedlings. They work during 
the night when the ground is cool and 
damp; then hide under stones, boards, 
etc., during the daytime. In the eve- 
ning they can be hunted with a flash- 
light, hat pin and old pan; and during 
the day by turning over the objects 
under which they are concealed. 

Slugs are said to be very fond of 
carrots and some gardeners “trap 
them” by laying pieces of carrot 
among the plants. Care must be taken 
to remove the “catch” frequently. 
Lime and ashes are not to their liking, 
so that a liberal use of either, will 
help to keep the nuisances away from 
your plants. 


By the end of the month, practically 
all flower seeds should be in the 
ground and the first sowing of vege- 
tables. In fact, weekly plantings of 
lettuce and radishes should have been 
made. About Decoration Day (30th) 
is commonly taken, in this section, as 
the safe date for putting out potted 
plants, such as Asters, Tomatoes, Pep- 
pers, etc. 





If you have not a hotbed or cold- 
frame, a few seedlings can be started 
under any old glass dish. A cracked 
fish globe no longer usable for fish will 
cover a lot of little seedlings. Even 
tumblers can be pressed into service. 
Such aids are especially useful for 
starting, say a dozen or so perennial 
seedlings. 


Birds in a Sleet Storm 


During the sleet storm of the last of 
March and first of April the birds had 
a hard time, and after the storm 
ceased, I scattered rolled oats on the 
snow crust in front of a living-room 
window. I hardly expected other vis- 
itants than the ubiquitous English 
Sparrow, but within an hour the feast 
was shared by eight Juncos, two Fox 
Sparrows, and an exceedingly fat 
Robin, whose hunger period must have 
been of very brief duration. The Fox 
Sparrows were not familiar to me as 
I have never made a study of birds, 
but they looked so exactly like the por- 
trait in the bird book that I thought 
I could not be mistaken and the others 
were familiar friends. They provided 
fascinating entertainment for several 
hours and furnished one more proof 
that it is not necessary to go far 
afield for things new and interesting. 


ADELLA PRESCOTT 
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THE UTICA GARDEN CLUB—Continued 





The Culture and Care of Roses 
[Continued from page 114] 


Chateau de Clos Vougeot 
Edward Mawley 

Etoile de France (very fine) 
Gruss an Teplitz 

Mary Countess of Ilchester 


WHITz 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
Good whites are scarce, this variety is 
a good strong grower. adam Jules 
Bouche is another good white. 


PINK 
Dean Hole 
Konigin Carola 
Prince de Bulgarie 
Caroline Testout 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock 
Lady Alice Stanley 


YELLOW 
Duchess of Wellington 
Mrs. T. Hellas 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet (new) 


Mrs. S. K. Renge (new) 
Lady Hellingdon 


HYBRID PERPETUAL 


Variety Color 
Alfred Colomb Red 
Baroness Rothschild Pink 
Clio Flesh 

Arendo Pink 
J. B. Clark Scarlet 
M Charter Pink 
Mrs. John Laeng Pink 
Paul Neyron Dark Rose 
Princess Camelle de Rohan Crimson 
Ulrich Brunner Cherry Red 
Frau Karl Druschki White 


HYBRID AUSTRIAN BRIERS 
Beaute de Lyon (red) 
Juliet (old gold) 
MEMORIAL ROSES 

Having a trailing habit these are fine 
for planting over a bank. 
Gardenia Yellow 
Triumph Double white 


Roses for hedges or massing also good 
for foundation planting. 


RUGOSA ROSES 


Blanc de Coubert White 
Hansa Red 

SIX OF THE BEST RAMBLER ROSES 
Crimson Rambler 

Dorothy Perkins 

Hiawatha 

Tausendschon 

Christine Wright 

Dr. W. Van Fleet 


Roses for the small garden 
If you have but a small garden with 


. little space to devote to Roses, I would 


suggest the Hybrid Teas as they bloom 
throughout the summer, and for the 
benefit of the reader I name a very 
select dozen and if you have room for 
two dozen I would suggest taking two 
each of those named. 
Etoile de France 

Konigin Carola 

Caroline Testout 

Duchess of Weliington 
Kaiserin Augusta Victcria 
Mary Countess of Ilchester 


Edward Mawley 
Dean Hole 
Les Angeles 
Radiance 
Sunburst 
William Shean 

For a round bed use one dozen 
Gruss an Teplitz, more or less accord- 
ing to the bed, planted two feet apart. 
This Rose blooms continually all the 
summer and makes a very attractive 
bedder. 


Roses on banks 

For covering sloping banks in gar- 
dens, many of our modern Roses are 
naturally well adapted and more par- 
ticularly the race of creeping or trail- 
ing Roses, the Wichuraianas. These 
may be planted either at the top of a 
slope or at the bottom of it. In the 
first case they should trail downwards 
and in the latter case they should be 
trained upward, along the face of the 
slope. The number of plants neces- 
sary to cover any given space should 
be carefully considered. The tendency 
is to plant too many Roses for such a 
purpose, forgetting that the young 
plants may give no idea of their 
rambling capabilities when full grown. 
The Wichuraianas are among our most 
rampant growers and consequently 
when planted in good soil with plenty 
of depth, as théy should be, they will 
cover a much larger surface than 
would be supposed. The beauty of 
this class of Roses is that when not in 
flower the foliage alone is a most at- 
tractive covering to any bank over 
which it is trained. When well estab- 
lished these Roses require compara- 
tively little attention. In the spring 
the plants should be looked over and 
some of the older branches and all 
dead wood removed. All coarse weeds 
should at the same time be pulled up 
or they may prove troublesome later 
in the season. Though I have stated 
that the Hybrid Teas prefer a soil a 
little lighter than the Perpetual Roses 
this should not discourage those who 
have not the soil desired. I have 
grown very fine Roses of this type in 
heavy clay soil, which, when properly 
mixed with manure, has given fine 
substance and size to the flowers. Be 
sure and mix manure with the soil 
thoroughly. Some beginners have an 
idea that the manure should be placed 
in contact with the roots of anything 
they are planting. This is a grave 
mistake which often ends in disaster. 
Let the plants search for their food. 
A little good loam mixed with a small 
quantity of very old manure will be 
beneficial at the beginning, but after- 
wards, if the soil has been properly 
aerated and blended, the roots will 
make their position secure and supply 
the plants with nutriment. 

Adaptability of the Rose _ 

The amateur with a small garden 
and restricted to but few flowers 
should plant the Rose. It is a most 
accommodating plant, and can be 
grown in a variety of ways. No gar- 
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den is worthy of a name if it does not 
contain Roses of some kind. Bare 
walls can be covered with climbing 
varieties. Others may be planted 
against the fence. The rambling sec- 
tion will best thrive when trained up 
on pillars or over arches. Standards 
and dwarfs are suitable for the mixed 
border or in a bed set apart for them. 


Further hints on planting 

Another point I have not touched on, 
is that in planting, the holes must be 
sufficiently wide to permit of all the 
roots being laid out straight. Before 
planting any long roots should be 
shortened and any broken ends cut off 
with a clean cut. After Roses have 
been planted several years they should 
be lifted, the beds thoroughly dug over 
at least eighteen inches deep. After 
lifting the Roses the roots should be 
pruned, removing with a sharp knife 
or pair of shears all those of extra 
length, especially those roots which are 
fibrous, or stiff ones which go straight 
down. The lifting also gives a splen- 
did opportunity to get off all suckers. 
These should be cut clean and close to 
the trunk. The Rose should then be 
replanted, but before doing so I would 
suggest taking a portion of the top 
soil of the old bed away, replacing with 
good fibrous loam. The use of good 
surface soil in replanting, results in 
improved root action and a stronger 
plant. All plants are dependent on 
horizontal surface roots, and, there- 
fore, the supplying of fresh surface 
soil adds greatly to the health of the 
plant. 

This fact is well known by garden- 
ers of experience. They take great 
pains to cut the tap roots of fruit 
trees and often lift vines and fruit 
trees if unfruitful, pruning the roots 
and_ replacing nearer the sur- 
face so as to encourage them to 
throw out more fibrous roots. They 
know well that the ground from the 
tap root is simply gross wood without 
fruiting value, and that it is to the 
fibrous roots that most look to to pro- 
duce bloom and fruit. As with the 
fruit tree so with the Rose, the old 
long fibrous roots only produce long 
strong canes and very poor flowers. 


Spring 1921 and Spring 1922 


In 1921 the Editor planted Gladiolus 
bulbs in his garden on March 12. This 
beat by a full week any previous rec- 
ord. This year the first bulbs were 
planted on April 12, a full month later 
than in 1921. In 1921 a long period 
of dry weather prevailed during the 
spring and there was almost no inter- 
ruption to garden work, practically 
speaking, from rain. This year so far 
it has rained about every other day. 
The frost did not leave the ground in 
1922 until early April, whereas in 1921 
there was little or no frost in the 
ground at any time during the winter. 
Even with the early planting in 1921 
bloom was not especially early and it 
is hoped that planting rather late in 
1922 will not result in bloom “too long 
deferred.” 

















Dahlias for Cut Flower Purposes 


This symposium on Dahlias for ent flower purposes will prove helpful to those who 


are selecting varieties especially 


for market bloom. We are p 


to present the 


leased 
ideas of practical people with the lists of varieties for reference.—(The Editor) 


By N. A. HALLAUER 
(NEW YORK) 


The following list is not long but in- 
cludes only those varieties which suc- 
ceed in Western New York, where 
climatic conditions are such that many 
varieties are generally failures. My 
choice of a few decorative Dahlias for 
commercial cut flower purposes, is the 
following: 

Delice, fine clear pink; 

Frank A. Walker, iavender-pink, a very early 
and profuse H 

Mina Burgle, scarlet ; 

Minrie McCullough, yellow shaded bronze, not so 
large but a free bl and popul with the 
cut flower trade; 

Princess Juliana, white ; 

Sylvia, pink shaded white at the center; 

Yellow Colvsse, yellow. 





The above varieties are inexpensive 
and usually free bloomers and :or 
reasons are very desirable for 
commercial cut flower purposes. 
If decorative Dahlias are desired for 
exhibition purposes, I would recom- 
mend the following: 


D. M. Moore Leo Xill 

Dr. Tevis ? Millionaire 

F. G. Schieff Souvenir De Gustave 
Hortulanus Fiet Douzon 

Insulinde Dusky Princess 
Jane Selby King Albert 

Le Grand Manitou San Mateo 


, The following Peony-Flowered Dah- 
lias will be found excellent for either 
cutting or exhibition: 
Bertha Von Suttner, pink; 
carmi: 


Chatenery, ne-rose ; 
Elsa, white; 
Geisha, red and gold; 


Hortulanus Budde, orange-red ; 

Latona, yellow shaded buff. 

Among the other classes are found 
a few varieties which are almost in- 
dispensable for commercial purposes. 
Some of the very finest floral composi- 
tion work has been accomplished by 
the use of cactus and pompom Dah- 
lias; a few of the latter will produce 
the largest quantity of bloom per plant 
of any class. For the benefit of those 
who may be interested, I give below 
the names of a few varieties which 
have been found especially successful 
in our climate. The cactus and hybrid 
cactus Dahlias are quite distinct in 
form and unusually attractive. How- 
ever, it is to be remembered that many 
fine varieties of this type refuse to 
bloom in our climate unless we happen 
to have a season which is especially 
favorable to them. 

The following cactus varieties will 
generally succeed under fair condi- 
tions: 

Attraction, lilac-rose, very large, on good stem; 


George Walters, salmon-pink, produces 
0 r very 
. in; 
Marguerite Bouchon, the best pink cactus that 
I know of; 
Mrs. Warnaar, creamy white, tinted pink; 
Pierrot, amber, tip white. 


The above are all very fine exhibi- 


tion varieties and also quite useful for 
cutting. Among the cheaper varie- 
ties, the following are very free bloom- 
ers and will succeed under most try- 
ing conditions: 

pone ly dark red; 

J. H. Jackson, velvety maroon ; 

Reine Cayeuz, rich geranium-red. 

The following show Dahlias will be 
found among the best, for both cut- 
ting and exhibition purposes: 





of L dal 1 pink ; 


Acquisition Grand Duchess Marie 
Bertha Bernstein J. K. Alexander 
Caleb Powers Maude Adams 

Cuban Giant Vivian 

Dreer’s White Yellow Duke 

Gold Medal 


I wish to call attention here to the 
fact that fewer failures are met with 
in our climate with the show and pom- 
pom types than with other classes of 
Dahlias. Most of the show Dahlias 
succeed very well, except a very few 
of the later flowering kinds, which 
sometimes do not bloom before the 
early frost catches them. In the pom- 
pom class, Alewine, Catherine, Fash- 
ton, Little Beauty and Sunbeam should 
be found in every collection of any 


size. 
I think it well to call attention to the 
fact that Dahlias to succeed, should 
not be planted out too early in,the sea- 
son. June 1 is plenty early enough 
and June 20 is probably better. I 
think failures are more often the re- 
sult of too early planting, rather than 
from any other cause. Another thing 
to be careful about, is giving too much 
fertilizer. Our soils are rather heavy 
and too much fertilizer is liable to 
produce a very heavy growth of foli- 
age at the expense of bloom. A little 
bone meal at planting time, and a 
light application of nitrate of soda 
when the plants are well budded will 
generally be found sufficient. 





By E. M. SANFORD 
(NEW JERSEY) 


According to my experience, I find 
the following varieties best for all 
around uses, namely: Great bloomers, 
rapid multipliers, cut flowers, garden 
decoration, vigorous and healthy grow- 
ers: 


Azalea La Favorite 
Copperemith Laura Barnes 
George Walters M i 


ondescheibe 
Queen Esther (pink) 
Isa S. L. Austin 
King of the Autumn Geant de Lyon 

There are others, of course, that ex- 
cel in some particulars but these serve 
several purposes. In a year’s time I 
might revise the list as I am trying 
new ones such as Lady Helen, Mt. 
Shasta, Princess Pat, Edith Cavell, 
Millionaire, Judge Marean, Mrs. I. de 
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ver Warner, Dr. Tevis; etc.; all of 
which are of promise. ‘ Many of the 
California varieties seem to have the 
right of way just now. 


By J. A. A. 
(NEW JERSEY) 


Answering inquiry as to select list 
of Decorative and Peony -Flowered 
Dahlias; the following list represents 
the cream of the medium priced Dah- 
lias of latest introductions. But why 
omit the hybrid cactus varieties, un- 
less the party places them in the dec- 
orative class, which is not just to 
them, as they occupy a very large and 
deservedly popular place? 

Colors are omitted from the list as 
I am not familiar with color chart 
classification, and to me old rose means 
just that, and includes a dozen shades 
of that color, but which are described 
by other names. 





DECORATIVES 
Princess Pat Pres. Wilson 
Pat O’Mara Dr. Tevis 
Rhein. Frohsinn (C) Mrs. Jack Green 
Alla Baba Break O’ Day 
Glori John Lewis Childs 
Cambria Mrs. C. Salbach 
Seq. Gigantea Millionaire 
J. M. Goodrich Polaris (HyC) 
King Albert Terra Cotta 


Glory of New Haven 
PEONY-FLOWERED 
Mrs. Jessie L. Seal Mondscheibe 


Pearl Ruggles Cc Peace 
Blue Bird Edith Cavell 
Rich. Coeur de Lion Queen of Roses 
Leo XIll 


Some few of the above may be 
classed as Hybrids but are excellent 
flowers for any purpose. There are 
others, more moderately priced, and 
plenty at much higher prices, but to 
me the above are right at the prices. . 





By JAMES CATLOW 
(MASSACHUSETTS) . 


You ask in THE FLOWER GROWER of 
December issue: Will someone give a 
select list of Dahlias, Peony-Flowered 
or Decorative, to be used as cut flow- 
ers? 

Let me herewith give a few which 
will prove very satisfactory. I have 
used these myself for cut flowers and 
can highly recommend them. Each va- 
riety is good in substance, color, stem 
and growth. They will grow easily 
to five or six inches without any pet- 
ting or pampering. I have grown 
these for a number of years and know 
them to be good, and the thing for cut 
flowers and they can be relied upon. 
While, as you say, “a variety list is 
more or less a matter of personal pref- 
erence and individual selection,” these 
varieties will prove, I hope, just the 
thing for anyone who will try them. 

I will herewith state name, color and 
price at which they were sold by al! - 
leading growers last season: 


' DECORATIVE DAHLIAS 
NAME DESCRIPTION RETAIL PRICE 


Hortulanus Witte: A pure white, good form $ .60 
Delice: A fine bright pink, flowers of good 


CRED . cgmcnocaqscnccnconcessaseqsassccuupas -25 
Mina Burgle: The best Red Dablia in exist- 

PD NE: sacnnnsecnenegccodtiimensninnnn -50 
Minos: Colcr intense velvety maroon_....- 26 


Clifford W. Bruton: A large canary-yellow .256 
— A. Walker: A good shade of lavender- 

DEE  entiecarccegenencteonsegsannaennn -50 
Jeanne Charmet: Shade of lilac-pink, shad- 

ing to a pure white toward the center... .35 





ont 
ire 
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the Autumn: N well placed; 
putt eliow suffused terra. cotta; habit - 
Jack Rose: Same shade as the Rose with — 
same name 25 
Purple Manitou: Rich clear deep purple-...  .35 


Considering the low price of the fol- 
lowing ten they are certainly good. 


PEONY-FLOWERED DAHLIAS 
NAME DESCRIPTION RETAIL PRICE 


H. J. Lovink: Delicate white, blending to a 
President Falliers: Rich glowing scarlet, free 


bloomer 
Adelle: Canary-yellow with golden center. 
Madonna, or Baron G. 2 


from Holland under 
aa white slightly tinted lavender- 


Pp 
California: Another Holland production 
much admired. First flowers come full 
to the center but as the season advances 
show a golden center -75 
Verna Thompson: White, heavily clouded 
cerise 1.00 


Burpee’s Coppersmith: Color hard to de- 
scribe, shade of light copper or bronze, 
feng a salmon-yellow. Try one and om 


I trust that these twenty Dahlias 
will prove satisfactory to any one who 
wishes to try them for the cut flower 
trade. I have tried and tested them 
all. I will later give names of varie- 
ties of the show cactus, and hybrid 
cactus Dahlias, which can be used to 
good advantage as a cut flower. 








. 














Variation in Dahlias— 
A Discussion of Varieties 
By J. K. ALEXANDER 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


Many of our flower-loving friends 
do not seem to be aware that there is 
censiderable variation in flowers; es- 
pecially in the genus Dahlia. 

There is as great a variation among 


- the different named varieties of Dah- 


lias, as there is among different peo- 
ple. The several characteristics that 
seem to concern the flower lover of 
today principally are, the ability of a 
variety to flower, length and strength 
of its stems, the size of its flower 
head, and the shape and color of the 
flower. 

Hybridizers and specialists in Dah- 
lias are continually endeavoring to im- 
prove upon the present varieties by 
selecting the varieties’ that would 
make the most promising parents; 
those that possess the best combination 
of the above mentioned characteris- 
tics; for their experimental work. 
Dahlias recently introduced are usu- 
ally far superior to Dahlias originated 
fifteen or twenty years ago. In the 
course of their evolution the selecting 
has been toward varieties of larger 
size, ones that produce their flowers 
more abundantly, and have longer and 
more wiry stems, holding the flowers 
upright. 

Many examples of improvement over 
older varieties that are popular may be 
cited. Mina Burgle is by far the fin- 
est scarlet Dahlia, an introduction 
from California, and a much better 
variety than Lyndhurst or Lord Henry 


Lyndhurst, Papa Treyve, Fireburst, 
Souvenir de Gustave Doazon, Easton 
and Oregon Beauty. 

Frank A. Walker is more abundant 
and earlier than the well known 
Delice. Delice, however, has the most 
— shade of pink found in Dah- 
ias. 

Americar, Beauty surpasses the old 
reliable Cuban Giant, being more free- 
flowering and continuous. American 
Beauty is a trifle brighter crimson- 
maroon than Cuban Giant however. 

Noir Alvarez is twice as large as the 
well known Jack Rose and produces its 
flowers more freely. It does not fade 
in the sun the same as Jack Rose does, 
which is still another character in its 
favor. 

Great improvement has been made 
in the older varieties called “Pond Lily 
Dahlias” named Nymphea and Sylvia 
with the introduction of Darlene. This 
new variety has a much better stem, 
is ten days earlier to flower, and pro- 
duces its flowers more profusely. 

Grand Duke Alexis at one time was 
considered an exceptional Dahlia, but 
today is surpassed by W. W. Rawson 
which is a seedling from it, having the 
same blending of white and lilac, and 
being tightly quilled. 

Frank Smith was at one time one 
of the most popular variegated Dah- 
lias, being white tipped velvety ma- 
roon. Dorothy Willis is twice as large 
and has the same color combinations. 

Every Dahlia lover wanted Gold 
Medal at one time; as it was a very 
attractive combination of yellow and 
red; but Monsieur LeNormand will 
produce flowers eight inches in diam- 
eter, and is more attractively striped 
and splashed. Other good free-flow- 
ering Dahlias that I can recommend 
for cut flowers and the home garden 
are: Bianca, a beautiful rose-lilac Hy- 
brid Cactus Dahlia; George Walters, a 
gigantic blending of salmon-pink and 
gold of the Hybrid Cactus type; W. B. 
Childs, a rich deep purple-maroon Hy- 
brid Cactus; Rose Gem, a silvery rose- 
pink of the Peony-Decorative type. 
From Holland we have Mme. Van By- 
stein, the finest lilac-blue Peony-flow- 
ered Dahlia; in Madonna we have the 
finest white with a tint of pink of the 
Decorative type, while Queen Wil- 
helmina is the best pure white of the 
Peony-flowered type showing its beau- 
tiful golden yellow center. The one 
Dahlia possessing a noticeable odor is 
Mary Houghton, a lavender-pink that 
flowers very abundantly, and in semi- 
double deep reds nothing su 
Improved Germania. Betty W is 
a very dainty blending of rose and 
white in Duplex Dahlias. Surpassing 
the well known King of the Autumn 
is the German importation Frau Ge- 
heimrat Scheiff, a blending of apricot 
orange and yellow. Mrs. Ella Cline is 
the finest all around white Dahlia to 
my knowledge, being a clear waxy 
Peony-Decorative. In Maude Adams 
we have probably the most delicate 
and wonderful colorings, pure snowy 
white overlaid clear shell-pink. Queen 
Mary in rose-pink Decorative Dahlias 
stands out very prominently. 
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BY FANNIE S. HEATH 


_ UW’ ritten expressly for The Fewer Grower) 


If Adella Prescott and others having 
similar locations, will plant Hepaticas 
in their Fern beds, I am sure they will 
be pleased with the results, as the 
Hepaticas will blossom before the Ferns 
even start their ing growth, and 
their bright little blossoms will make 
the heart glad. They increase rather 
slowly so will not crowd Ferns, and 
their foliage remains good throughout 
the year. 

Phlox divaricatas in their shadowy, 
smoky, blue shades and also pure 
white are splendid for such locations 
although they spread quite rapidly. 

There is nothing better to brighten 
up dark shady places than Aegopodium 
Podograria Variegatum, as its hand- 
some light green and white variegated 
foliage is beautiful from early Spring 
until after hard frosts.in late fall. It 
does best in shade. 

For bridging the gap between the 
Delphiniums and hardy Asters, Shasta 
Daisies, Achillea The Pearl, Spirza 
Gladstone all in pure white, and ty- 
codons in white, light and deep blue, 
are all good midsummer bloomers, 
now Fh from the middle of July to 


mber. 

hillea Millefolium, or pink Yarrow 
is also good as its foliage is very hand- 
some and its clear pink blossoms last 
along time. It thrives in a dry sunny 
location. 

Campanulas Alliariaefolia and Punc- 
tata are both covered with a profusion 
of white drooping bells from late June 
till October, and flourish in either sun 
or shade. Campanulas carpatica in 
both white and blue is also good. 

The white Phlox is the 
only Phlox that I have ever found that 
will always give a profusion of bloom 
no matter what the season or where 
it is situated. 

Veronica Longifolia, while not a 
showy plant, will give a profusion of its 
smoky blue flowers from July until 
November. 

The Funkias are all , their 
foliage being so beautiful t flowers 
are unnecessary although ovata las 
large lily-like purple, white veined 
flowers onnah late July 4 
Grandi is still later with its large 
white blossoms. Thomas Hogg tas its 
large leaves bordered with a baad of 
white while Variegata has beautifully 
mottled green and white leaves some- 
what smaller than the others. . 

Hemerocallis Kwanso will give 

uantities of its large tawny red double 

owers from late July through most of 
August.The Tiger Lilies bloom at the 
same time. Lythrum roseum is also 
very brilliant during late July and 
August, and the dainty little Tunica 
sax e will give a fusion of its 
dainty little bells on ir frail stems 
from June to November. 


Mrs. Heath, who writes the above 
short article, has promised us addi- 
tional information on the plantings 
at her prairie home in North Dakota 
and we shall hope to have something 
from her from time to time.—(Ed.) 











AY SHOULD be the month for 
announcements of exhibitions, 
but when I am required to get 
in my copy to Mr. Cooper 
nearly a full month in advance I have 
little to add to my April notes in this 
respect, although perchance you may 
find the briefest of announcements 
tacked on at the end of all the rest. 

The programme for the New York 
Show and the Annual Meeting, how- 
ever, is pretty well settled, and you will 
all receive the details very shortly. It 
is really going to be a gala occasion, 
not so much because of the exhibition 
and the meeting, but because there is 
the added opportunity of seeing the 
hundreds of plants growing in the test 
garden. There were some five hundred 
varieties planted in 1920 that are now 
well established and then there is a 
good chance of bloom on many of the 
four or five hundred varieties planted 
in 1921. The flowers are to be staged 
June 2, in the Museum, Bronx Park; 
and Saturday, June 3, the show will 
be open to the public. Both the New 
York Botanical Garden, and the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, have 
made generous appropriations for 
prizes; but the real inducement for 
planning to come, is the opportunity 
offered to see Irises in variety, and to 
compare notes with other Iris enthu- 
siasts. If it proves a normal season 
exhibitors from Boston and Philadel- 
phia should be able to vie with the lo- 
a growers in staging all the novel- 

ies. 

I think, too, that the symposium 
which will be in your hands in early 
May will intensify your anxiety to 
compare varieties. Personally I have 
found it of extreme interest and in 
general splendidly conservative. I 
speak particularly of this, because all 
of us, who are familiar with the re- 
cent work of various breeders, foresee 
the introduction of varieties in many 
colors, that in other respects will com- 
pare favorably with Lent A. William- 
son which at 9.6 is now considered the 
finest of all Irises. 

What I consider another piece of 
good news is the fact that Mr. Wister 
expects to attend the Iris conferences 
at both Paris and London. We shall all 
miss him at the Annual Meeting to 
be sure, but his presence abroad will 
do much towards gaining for the 
American Iris Society, a full recogni- 
tion of its pioneer work. 

With the approach of the blooming 
season I must again remind you that 
we want records as to descriptions and 
synonymous varieties; and I hope that 
none of you have realized as forcibly 
as I, the fact that members have not 
been sending me notes for THE 
FLOWER GROWER as much as they 
might. Needless to say I enjoy seeing 
myself in print, but I must acknowl- 


edge that I think this page would be 
vastly improved by more contributions 
from all of you; and much less verbi- 
age on the part of your secretary. 


CLASSIFICATION 


I give below the Classification of 
Garden Irises, as I understand it has 


- been published in the latest issue of 


the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society ; and I understand further that 
Irises are to be placed according to 
this classification at the meeting in 
London scheduled for June 7. 

Our work upon this important sub- 
ject has been postponed each year in 
the hope that we might cooperate fully 
with the Royal Horticultural Society, 
the Secretary of which, W. R. Dykes, 
is one of our Honorary Members. 
Their committee in charge of this 
work has been fully informed as to 
American requirements and opinion, 
and I regret exceedingly that the clas- 
sification as published is entirely un- 
suited to the wide variation in grow- 
ing conditions revealed in the United 
States. Indirectly I have heard that 
this classification is also not acceptable 
to French growers and if true this 
fact may result in giving us a more 
acceptable form for universal applica- 
tion. 


CLASSIFICATION OF GARDEN IRISES 

Grouped according to Season: Early, .Mid-sea- 
son and Late, and according to Height: Dwarf, 
Intermediate, and Tall. 

Class I—WHITE: Albi TI 
Darwin. 


Class II—WHITE FEATHERED WITH PUR- 
PLE: 





. Mrs. H. 


a. Color confined to margin. 
1. Blue-purple: Mme. Chereau. 
2. Red-purple: Mrs. Reuthe. 
b. Color suffused: Parisiana. 


Class III—STANDARDS WHITE (or nearly 
so), FALLS PURPLE: 

a. Color confined to veins: Duc de Nemours. 

b. Color suffused over falls: Thorbecke, Rhein 
Nize. 


Class IV—PURPLE BICOLORS 
paler than falls): 
a. Standards pale blue-purple (lavender): Lady 
Foster, Miss Maggie. 
b. Standards dark blue-purple: Perfection, Black 


Prince. 
ce. Standards pale red-purple: Tamar. 
d. Standards dark red-purple: Kharput, Arche- 
veque. 
Class V—PURPLE SELFS (standards and falls 
nearly alike in color) : 
a. Pale _ blue-purple (lavender): pallida Dal- 


(standards 


matica. 
b. Dark blue-purple: cengialii Loppio, Oporto. 
ec. Pale red-purple: Queen of May, Mrs. Alan 


Gray. 
d. Dark red-purple: Caprice, Ed. Michel, Kochii. 


Class VI—STANDARDS OF SHOT SHADES 
(i. e. of any de due to a mixture of two colors 
of .which one is always yellow; the yellow being 
always evident at the base of the standards). 

a. Yellow scarcely perceptibie: 

1.-Pale blue or lavender: Dalmarius, Fay. 
2. Rose or pale pink: Isoline, Sybil. 

b. Bronze: Alcazar. 

ec. Yellow obvious: 

1. Purple predominating : Prosper Laugier, 


Jacquesiana. 
2. Yellow predominating: /ris King. 


Class VII—STANDARDS YELLOW, FALLS 
BLUE-, RED-, OR BROWN-PURPLE: 


a. Standards pale yellow, falls with vein coior 
distinct. Gracchus. 
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b. Standards pale yellow, falis.with vein color 
confluent. Loreley. 

c. Standards dark yellow, falls with vein color 
distinct. Prince of Orange. 

d. Standards dark yellow, falls with vein color 
confluent. Honorabile. 


Class VIII—YELLOW SELFS. 


a. Dark: Aurea, Mrs. Neubronner. 
b. Pale (including cream): Etta, Flavescens. 





It is difficult to know just where to 
begin a careful and yet just criticism; 
partly because the information is lia- 
ble to misconstruction, and partly be- 
cause a classification is admittedly a 
difficult proposition. With this brief 
apology I shall proceed. 

Apparently the first main groups are 
according to time of bloom. Here in 
Massachusetts this is applicable, but 
in California and other southern 
climes, mesopotamica, for example, is 
early, not late by comparison. Appar- 
ently again height is another arbitrary 
division, and yet height is most de- 
pendent upon soil and climate. Car- 
thusian is generally described as two 
feet in height; with me it is nearer 
four; and very few of the variegatas 
which we consider of good height are 
other than dwarfs as grown about Los 
Angeles. Facts of this sort clearly 
suggest that any use of these two 
characters as major subdivisions in a 
classification is impractical. The use 
of the word “intermediate” as refer- 
ring to height rather than to a cer- 
tain group of Bearded Irises which are 
well-known, is somewhat confusing, 
but actually of minor importance. 

Inasmuch as in giving examples un- 
der the different color classes, mid- 
season varieties and ones of varying 
height have been included, suggests 
that my interpretation of the groups is 
erroneous. A classification, however, 
should above all else not be open to 
misconception as to its wording. 

The color classes are far more satis- 
factory in the main, and yet they 
clearly suggest that alli varieties must 
be placed in a certain class, wholly by 
the action of one central committee. 
How else can we define the distinction 
between a light and a dark tone, or 
between a red-purple or a blue-purple? 
There is no accepted standard, and 
the selection of examples in certain 
cases does little to make the matter 
clearer. By reference to Ridgway’s 
Color Chart we find that there are no 
truly deep yellows and that Flavescens, 
Aurea, and Mrs. Neubronner are but 
one tone deeper one than another; and 
yet Aurea is a “dark yellow,” while 
the actually much deeper toned Tamar, 
is a “pale red-purple.” If such incon- 
sistencies are to be found in so short 
a list of varieties what could one ex- 
pect from a list that contained hun- 
dreds of names! Also atmospheric 
conditions often fade the color a tone, 
or even two, lighter than may be 
known in other localities. 

It is acknowledged that a color clas- 
sification is what we gardeners want, 
and yet mere differences in tone seem 
a bit inadequate even as a minor sub- 
division. Personally I consider the 
application of the color to certain parts 
of the flower a more stable and reli- 
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able character than the actual depth 
of color. 

Now let us consider the various 
classes individually : 

Class I—White will always be a 
small class; we need whites only at 
different seasons and of varying 
heights. 

Class II—White feathered with pur- 
ple is quite clearly what we have been 
accustomed to call the plicata group. 
This has come to include such varying 
colors as are seen in Mercedes, On- 
noris, Mme. Denis, Mme. Chobaut, 
Demi Deuil, and many others and yet 
they are clearly not to be included in 
Class II, but rather in Class ‘VI, as 
they reveal blended tones. In other 
words, we have, and need, few varie- 
ties in Class II as it is worded, and 
have added many varieties to the al- 
ready large number in Class VI, which 
is difficult to sub-divide under the best 
of conditions. 

In Class III we recognize the 
amoenas of old, but we wonder 
whether it is intended to include Al- 
batross and others with veined falls 
and a pale ground color which at least 
when faded is “nearly white.” As it 
happens, I recognize no variety of this 
type among the examples given in any 
class. 

Classes IV and V need no further 
comment, but we are troubled merely 
by the distinctions between pale and 
dark, or red-purple and blue-purple. 

Class VI is necessarily a catch-all. 
To my mind “shot shades” suggest an 
even coloring rather than such a 
smooth blend passing from Chinese 
Violet to Russet Vinaceous as we find 
in the falls of Jsoline, and I also look 
forward to and have known Irises 
which clearly give an impression of 
red and blue hues, with not even a 
“scarcely perceptible” trace of yel- 
low. In fact, Queen of May has more 
of a suggestion of yellow, than Sybil, 
as I have grown it. We clearly have 
blended selfs where it is difficult to 
decide whether purple, or yellow, or 
pink predominates. 

Except that in Class VII, the varie- 
gatas, I should prefer to base my sub- 
divisions on venation and veins con- 
fluent (velvety) rather than on depth 
of color on the standards, there is lit- 
tle to comment upon; and Class VIII, 
the yellow selfs, is open to no misinter- 
pretation. 

In the final analysis, a classification 
is best judged by trying to classify 
certain specific varieties, and then to 
see how similar they are to others 
placed in the same subdivision. I shall 
have to pick my varieties largely from 
the novelties, because it is there that 
we find the greatest variation in color, 
and its application; but I sincerely 
hope that you will all test this classi- 
fication out most carefully and report. 
It will be a great help in our purchas- 
ing to know that a new thing is of a 
certain definite type. For my part I 
find it difficult to properly place the 


_ following varieties and others of sim- 


ilar type: Lent A. Williamson, After- 
glow, Dr. Bernice, Anne Leslie, Mme. 
Chobaut, Her Majesty, Rose Unique, 
Montezuma, Clematis, Dorothea, 
Fairy, Dalila, Wyomissing. In certain 
cases these seem to fall neatly into 
place, but when I compare them with 
the examples given, they are so utterly 
different that I wonder. 

I wish to call the attention of all 
members to the BALLOT printed 
among the advertisements. This bal- 
lot should be marked, enclosed in an 
envelope marked with the name of the 
voter on the outside and the word 
“ballot,” and forwarded to Dr. H. A. 
Gleason, New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, New York City. The 
amendment to the constitution which 
raises the payment of a Life Member- 
ship from $25.00 to $50.00 is of espe- 
cial importance, as the income from 
the present rate is not sufficient eyen 
to cover the cost of the published in- 
formation supplied each member. 

To members who will not be able to 
share in the pleasure of the Annual 
Meeting and Field Day, there are op- 
portunities to exhibit in the following 
cities if you communicate with the lo- 
cal chairman, or other member whose 
address is given below: 


Baltimore, Md., Miss Elizabeth L. 
Clark, 1025 W. Caivert St. 7 
Boston, Mass., R. S. Sturtevant, 


Wellesley Farms, Mass. 

Belvidere, Ill., Mrs. Azro Fellows. 

Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Dudley A. Filler, 
Brentwood Rd. Bexley, Columbus, O 

Des Moines, lowa, Mrs. Harry T. Rol- 
lins, 4137 Greenwood Drive. 

Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. Massey Holmes, 
1040 W. 58rd St. 

Louisville, Ky., Fred E. Diehl, Liberty 
Insurance Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn., A. C. Arny, 2115 
Dudley St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Nashville, Tenn., C. P. Connell, Cen- 
tennial Park. 

Ottawa, Canada, Fred H. Byshe, Dept. 
of Interior. 

Richmond, Va., Mrs. T. S. Wheel- 
wright, Buckhead Springs, Va. 

Rockford, Ill., Paul B. Riis. 

Toronto, Ontario, John M. Baldwin, 
95 Lyndhurst Ave. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary 


Irises Should Be Divided Frequently 


When Irises become overcrowded 
and exhaust the vitality in the soil 
where they are growing, the flowers 
get smaller and the plants become 
weaker, and they are unsatisfactory 
from every standpoint. To prevent 
this plants should be lifted and sepa- 
rated about every three years. The old 
clumps may be lifted entire and by 
careful dividing a great increase in 
stock may be had. If it is desired to 
set back in the same location, it is well 
to throw out a part of the soil and re- 
place it with new soil, well worked in 
wit: rotted manure and bone meal. 
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But it would not be desirable to put 
the entire clump back in the same lo- 
cation; ‘better divide it into sections 
comprising not more than one-quarter 
or one-third total. Thus the original 
planting may be rejuvenated and ad- 
ditional divisions secured for plant- 
ings elsewhere, or they may be sold 
or given away. 


Irises For Hillside Plantings 


There are places where the planting 
of Irises to serve as soil binders may 
be desirable. On terraces or steep 
hillsides they may be used for this 
purpose. It is said that in one place 
in France Irises are planted in large 
numbers to hold together the sand 
banks that surround the vineyards. 

Surplus stocks of the cheaper va- 
rieties and new seedlings which are 
too good to destroy may be utilized 
for such a purpose. 


Lombardy Poplars 


There is something about the Lom- 
bardy Poplar that makes it a general 
favorite, and extremely useful in semi- 
formal landscape effects. It is a tree 
that seems to blend well with its sur- 
roundings, and yet to be quite a contrast 
to most of our native trees, especially in 
outline. 

On almost every place, however small, 
there is a position that will be improved 
by one or more, either to improve the 
skyline, soften the sharp corners of a 
building, or screen out some objectionable 
view. In closely built up sections it is a 
general favorite for the latter purpose. 
It is occasionally used as a street tree, 
and on a narrow street it really pro- 
duces a wonderful effect. After the ever- 
present monotony of the streets lined 
with Norway Maples, to come across one 
planted with Lombardies is quite a relief 
and looks almost like a visit toa foreign 
country. On large estates it is not at 
all uncommon to find very beautiful ef- 
fects where they are planted to line walks 
and create vistas. 

Every tree has its good and bad 
points. The worst that can be said about 
the Lombardy is that it is short lived, 
usually reaching its maturity within 
twenty years and in many localities dy- 
ing out within that time, but against 
this it is very rapid growing, rapidly 
responding to treatment. 
an is a tee —— —— to rob 

e ground, it being possible to grow 
other plants right up to the base of the 
trunk. The same result may be noted 
when growing very close or even in a 
hedge. The detrimental effect on the 
hedge is very slight as compared with 
most other kinds of trees. 

Professor J. G. Sanders, Harrisburg, 
Pa., reports a newly introduced Poplar 
canker which threatens to be a serious 
menace. It is to be hoped sincerely that 
the fears will be unfounded as it would 
be difficult to dispense with such an 
ornamental tree in landscape effects. 
The tree that would make a substi- 
tute, having the same genera! outline, is 
: —_ of the Ginkgo, Salisburia adianti- 
olia. 

Many of the older trees to be seen 
growing in the different parts of the 
country have a spreading habit and this 
is the form usually ascribed to the 
Ginkgo. ere is some doubt if there 
is a fastigiate form or if it is merely 
variable in habit, according to conditions 
and treatment.—National Nurseryman 











The Newer Varieties of Peonies 


BY DR. F. G. BRETHOUR (Ontario) 
(In The Canadian Horticulturist) 


HE BIG PEONY SHOW held in To- 

ronto was a fine opportunity of see- 

ing the more recent varieties of 
Peonies with which many are as yet so 
unfamiliar. Those that have been intro- 
duced since 1900 are called the newer va- 
rieties, and many of them are still so 
rare and a a aoe that only the ardent 
Peony lovers have them as full grown 
plants, With 4,000 or more blooms sta 
in our big show, the center of attraction 
was naturally these newer kinds, and I 
prophesy a big run on the high-priced 
ones this Fall. ; 

The most prominent bloom in the whole 
show was a Therese. I had the honor 
of staging this myself as well as a col- 
lection of fifteen of them in the light 
pink class. This bloom was nearly eight 
inches in diameter, and yet I had one al- 
most ten inches across that fell to pieces 
the morning of the show as it had been 
cut a week. Therese is a beautiful soft 
pink, and has nearly all the points of ex- 
cellence a Peony should have. It lacks 
perfume, however. In the symposium of 
the American Peony Society which al- 
lows 10 for highest points, this variety 
grades 9.8. It was introduced in 1904 
by Dessert of France, and sells around $6 
per root for a small division. Therese, 
also, won out in the show in Boston this 
year for best bloom and from a Cana- 
dian garden. 

The great competition in nearly all the 
shows with this variety is Le Cygne and 
Kelway’s Glorious. There were blooms 
of both these at the show, but from 
younger plants. Taking everything into 
consideration possibly Le Cygne would 
win out if there were perfect blooms of 
all three and Glorious would come third. 
Le Cygne was introduced in 1907 by Le- 
moine, and is a pure milk-white flower 
with incurved petals. It is perfumed, 
and grades 9.9, the highest scored by any 
variety. The a of this is from $20 
up. Kelway’s Glorious is white and some- 
what looser bloom than Le Cygne. It 
was introduced by James Kelway in 1919, 
and is very scarce, selling at $30 up. 

There is another variety called Sol- 
ange, a most beautiful flower, put in the 
light pink class, but described as a lilac- 
white shading to an orange-salmony pi k 
in center. This is a wonderful bloom 
for cutting as it lasts well. It was in- 
troduced in 1907 by Lemoine, and sells at 
$12 up. Solange never gets a chance to 
come up against the other three as it 
° about a week later. It grades 9.7. 

ese are the big four. 

Another variety well-staged was Sarah 
Bernhardt, (Lemoine, 1906: grades 9), 
an apple-blossom pink. In a wet season 
it deesn’t open well. Another variety of 
about the same coloring is La France. 
This is difficult to get true to name, and 
the real thing is a very beautiful flower. 
It was introduced in 1901 by Lemoine 
and grades 9. I am on the still hunt for 
a true La France. 

Another of Dessert’s choice ones is 
Madame Jules Dessert of opalescent 
tints. It goes in the light pink class 
and grades 9.4. This is a_ beautiful 
flower and has wonderful possibilities as 
a show bloom. In 1910 Dessert put out 


two grand ones in Tourangelle, a delicate 
pink, very fragrant, grading 9.4, and 
Raoul Dessert, a deeper salmony pink of 
beautiful shape and very large, grading 
9. This last is scarce and sells at $15. 

In 1918 Dessert brought out Jeannot 
and Rosette both pink. Much will be 
heard of the first one in the future as it 
is a beautiful thing and is quite fragrant. 
There were nice blooms of these five at 
the show, especially Raoul Dessert, which 
was one of best six. Another light pink 
cup-shaped bloom on exhibition was 
Ginette. It is very fragrant, and more 
will be heard of it. It was introduced 
only six years ago. 

In the creamy white section was found 
Alsace-Lorraine, which is an immense 
flat bottom with a good deal of yellow in 
the center and much like a Water Lily. 
This is a beauty for house decoration. 
It grades 8.8. Another indispensable 
variety and well shown, especially in the 
decorative class, was Primevere, which 
has a lot of yellow in center, and is very 
fragrant; it grades 8.6. Both of these 
are Lemoine’s. Another of Lemoine’s 
newer ones is La Fee which was well 
shown in a group of threes. It is a rose- 
pink and very fragrant, large and stron 
growing, it grades 9.2 and is scarce an 
high priced. There were also three Rosa 
Bonheurs, which is a great favorite with 
everybody on account of its sweet per- 
fume. It is a lovely soft flesh-pink, and 
medium large. It was introduced in 
1905 by Dessert, and grades 9. 

Amongst the reds was Philippe Rivoir, 
which is a dark crimson, and fragrant, 
which is rare for a red Peony. It was 
introduced in 1911 by Rivoir and grades 
9.2. Another nice red of d color was 
Karl Rosenfield, an American introduc- 
o. The bloom is not large, but of fine 
shape. 

ictoire de la Marne was well ‘shown. 
It would be a grand acquisition only it 
has rather too much magenta. This 
flower grows to an immense size, (Des- 


sert, 1915: 8.3). Dr. H. Barnsby is an- 
other red with considerable purple in it; 
also Souvenir de Francois ouitton, 


which was shown on a stem five feet tall. 

Among these outstanding varietics 
which were all well staged, were a num- 
ber of new ones that will be heard from 
later, such as Souvenir de Louis Bigot, 
which is a rather deep pink, and very 
good; Madame Emile Dupraz, quite a 
nice Fees. Lady Alexandra Duff, which 
is a hummer when well grown; Auguste 
Dessert, the newest baby of the lot, which 
was introduced in 1920. I had a small 
bloom at the show, and the color is an 
unusual cerise-pink. It is very high 
priced and evidently very choice. 

A fine lot of Japanese varieties were 
shown; some of them pretty and decora- 
tive as cut bloom. Tamatbako seems to 
be the favorite. These can be easily se- 
cured from seeds. 

Next year the big American Peony 
Show will be held in London, Ont., and 
we will be able to get a line on the best 
American varieties, such as Elizabeth 
Barret Browning, Jubilee, Grace Lomis, 
Mrs. Edward Harding and others. There 
will also be seen some varieties that are 
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hard to get going well, as La Lorraine, 
Mignon and Lady Alexandra Duff; also 


some Canadian seedlings, which will be 
showing perfect bloom by Summer of 
1922. There should be a separate class 
for the latter and I would suggest that 
the prize bloom, if it is a good one, should 
be called Lord Byng in honor of our new 
Governor-General. 


Peonies 
By Epcar A. GUEST 


Summer is rich in all manner o’ ways— 

The chorus of birds an’ the sun’s golden rays, 

The blue o’ the sky an’ the scent o’ the Rose ; 
Wherever you turn to, some loveliness grows; _ 

But there’s nothing so sweet as that old-fashioned 


room 
In the old-fashioned home when the Peoniés bloom. 


I’m fond o’ the Daisies an’ Pansies an’ all 

The beauty that shines by the old garden wall, 
There’s a charm in the Lilacs that stays to the <nd, 
An’ there’s nowhere a blossom that isn’t my criend ; 
But there’s something or other that lightens ‘tne 


gloom “ 
In my old-fashioned heart when the Peonies bloom. 


They’ve always been close to the lives of us all ; 
The firet time I saw them I still can recall— . 
*Twas my mother who showed me their glorious 


charm, ‘ 
As she stood with a cluster of pink in her arm ; 
She taught me their beauty, an’ ever since then 
I’ve watched for the Peonies to blossom again. 


There was never a June but the old home has known 
A touch of the beauty the Peonies own ; 

They’ve come back each year to bring joy tothe place, 
For our eyes to behold an’ our arms to embrace ; 

An’ life seems to lose the dead weight of its gloom 

In those wonderful weeks when the Peonies bloom. 


[ Copyright, 7920, by Edgar A. Guest] 





Practical Peony Points 


In my rather extensive experience 
in growing Peonies I have found that, 
everything considered, wood ashes 
make the best fertilizer for Peonies. 

If one wants quick results and bloom 
the next season Peonies should be 
planted in August or September. If 
planted in the spring it usually takes 
two seasons growth to produce good 
bloom. 

The tops of Peonies should not be 
cut off in the fall, as they give a pro- 
tection to the plant, holding the snow 
from blowing away and als» forming a 
protection in itself when there is no 
snow. 

J. N. BURTON 


Two Good Gladioli 
With Similar Names 


A subscriber suggests that there 
should be something te distinguish 
each time between the variety Marshal 
Foch and the variety Le Marechal 
Foch. Doubtless the Kunderd variety 
should have the word “Kunderd” in 
parentheses after it each time, and in 
no case should growers fall into the 
habit of using the abbreviation 
“Foch.” It is unfortunate that two va- 
rieties of such high merit should be 
named so nearly alike, and extreme 
care is necessary in distinguishing. 


A subscriber wants the names of lav- 
ender Gladioli, pure shades, if any, and 
others tinged with other colors; but large 
flowered and good strong spikes are es- 
sential. Will any of our Gladiolus 
grower readers undertake to give the 
information desired? 
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Notes on Our Interesting Native Orchids 


In the quest for new and rare imported plants which are difficult to grow, some flower lovers are in- 
clined to forget the native flowers which may often be had at one’s very door. The native Orchids told 
about in these articles, are interesting, and those who are not already familiar with them, and who are 


reach of their native haunts, should make it their purpose to hunt them out. 


It is 


within easy , 1 : 
hoped that these articles will help stimulate an interest in our native wild plants—(THE Eprror) 


Bog-Trotting For Orchids 


“Bog-trotting for Orchids” so well de- 
scribes the quest for the Regina Cypri 
dium, the exquisite among the wild Or- 
chids of this latitude, that it is legitimate 
to borrow this title to Miss Niles’ book 
on Orchid hunting in the Connecticut 
heme, The Regina is not the only beauti- 
ful Orchid to be found in the woods and 
swamps of southern Wisconsin, but its 
superior and striking beauty makes it 
worthy of its title. 

It is to a dense Tamarack swamp in 
Jefferson county, lying south of ke 
Mills and clearly once the major portion 
of the present Rock Lake, that the writer 
and his family and a few friends go an- 
nually between the middle and last of 
June to see the Regina in her glory and 
gather a few blossoms to enjoy their 
short-lived beauty outside the swamp. 

In this swamp where one must jump 
from hummock to hummock to avoid sink- 
ing in the seemingly bottomless muck, 
the i blossoms on vigorous stalks 
from 15 inches to 30 inches in height. A 
clump of them with their large wax 
bulbs marked by a dash of magenta have 
been likened to a pa of large white 
butterflies that had been sprayed with 
= or magenta. Any lover of rare or 

utiful flowers having once seen the 
Regina in bloom will risk much for a sec- 
ond view. 
season’s quest discovered an Or- 
chid in the open lands bordering this 
swamp which, though not of the Cypripe- 
dium or Lady’s Slipper family, is more 
rare than the Regina and near 
tiful. It is the Calopogon Pulchellus or 
Grass Pink. It is a small flowered, 
slender-stemmed Orchid, the stems bear- 
ing from three to nine blossoms of ma- 
ano. and sweet scented. Each 
lossom has a long spreading lip crested 
with P empaet orange and magenta hairs. 
It is this hirsute lip that gave the flower 
wd — name, which signifies beautiful 
rd. 
_A few weeks before the blossoming 
time of the C gon and the Regina 
the small white Lady’s Slipper, exquis- 
itely fragrant, bloomed uxuriously. 
Later, about the middle of August, in 
the heart of the swamp, may be found 
an occasional stalk of the smaller purple- 
fringed Orchid, also delicately fragrant. 
Not to exceed a score of stalks of this 
latter have ever been found in this vi- 
cinity and it is considered a rarity wher- 
ever it is discovered. Wm. J. Anderson 
(In Milwaukee Journal) 


7 
When Wild Orchids Bloom 


The month of May is pre-eminently the 
Orchid month of the year in this lati- 
tude. All but one variety of the Lady’s 
Slipper family blooms in May. By far 
the most beautiful of the May bloomers 
is the Pink Moccasin flower (Cypripedium 
Acaule), which can be found in dense 
upland woods about the last week of the 
month. This is the genuine Moccasin 
flower whose shape at once suggests the 
name. It is of a deep rose-pink and 
found in the dense woods far from other 
biossoms its beauty is striking. The 


as beau- - 





earliest of all the Orchids to bloom is not 
a Lady’s Slipper. It is the Showy Or- 
chid, white, with a touch of pink in its 


flower, and has a most pleasing odor. 
This is generally to be found in heavily 
timbered ground, though it requires a 


deal of sunlight. The next to bloom 
is the small White Lady’s Slipper (Cy- 
pripedium Candidum) as delicate and ex- 
= in its fragrance as the English 
iolet. These were formerly found in 
abundance in the marsh lands adjacent 
to Madison, and there are still some of 
them to be found, though ruthless pick- 
ing has greatly reduced their area. 

Following the small White Lady’s 
ar comes the two varieties of the 
Yellow Lady’s Slipper, the small and the 
larger (Cypripedium Parviflorium and 
Coenipations irsutum). Both of these 
are quite abundant in the woods of Wis- 
consin. A week of uniformly warm 
weather following the heavy rains should 
bring these out. In the Tamarack swamps 
the Pitcher Plant’s blood-red blossom 
should appear before the middle of May. 

The queen of all the Lady’s Slippers, 
and the most beautiful of all the wild 
Orchids (Cypripedium Regina) will 
bloom in the Tamarack swamps and low 
marsh lands about June 20. About the 
same time, but on somewhat higher 
os. two other Orchids, not Lady’s 

lippers, will make their appearance. 
These are the Grass Pink (Calopogon 
Pulchellus) and the Arethusa (Arethusa 
Bulbosa). The names of these latter two 
hardly do justice to the beauty of the 
blossoms they designate. Any true lover 
of flowers would feel amply repaid for a 
two hours’ tramp through swamp and 
bog-land if he secured a half dozen blos- 
soms of each, or either, of them. 

There is scarcely another section of 
this country where the Orchids named 
grow, in which one may seek them with- 
out fear of encountering venomous 
snakes. From Lake Michigan west at 
least as far as a line running north and 
south through the center of Dane county, 
one may go barefoot with impunity to 
gather these choice flowers. In the sec- 
tions of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
where these Orchids are to be found it is 
a common thing to dispatch several rat- 
tlesnakes on each Orchid quest. If we 
are to trust the stories of Orchid hunt- 
ers of those sections it isn’t safe to pick 
a spray of Maiden-hair Fern without 
first beating the ground—Wm. J. An- 
derson (In Wisconsin State Journal) 





Some of Our Native Orchids 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


How would you like to go with me 
and hunt for some of our native Or- 
chids? We will first go to a small 
lake, west of a town in Southern 
Michigan, where eighty years ago and 
more the maternal grandmother of the 
writer used to go, from a near-by farm 
which her husband took up from the 
Government, to do the family wash- 
ings. j 

At the north end of this lake, grow- 
ing in the sphagnum moss under Tam- 


arack trees we find the Moccasin 
Flower, (Cypripedium Acaule); the 
roots run through the moss and sus- 
tain the plant without penetrating any 
soil whatever and the only effort to 
gather one of the plants is merely to 
push the bare hand under the plant 
and lift it out, the long white roots 
separating easily from the moss. 

Growing in the same place and also 
in the moss and blooming at the same 
time (May) we find the Pitcher Plant 
(Sarracenia purpurea) with the basal 
leaves forming pitchers which are 
filled with water, to catch insects 
which, as they decompose are absorbed 
by the plant. The latter plant is not 
an Orchid, but for the rest of the 
Cypripediums we will take the electric 
car for a marshy stretch of ground 
about four miles east of town; leaving 
the car and starting through the marsh 
south of the tracks we soon find plenty 
of the yellow Lady’s Slippers, small 
yellow (C. parviflorum) and large yel- 
low (C. pubescens). 

After crossing the railroad tracks 
to the north and striking through a 
marsh, my companion, pointing to the 
north, said, “What is that?” Cioser 
inspection proved it to be a fine clump, 
with about a dozen blossoms of the 
showy Lady’s Slipper (C. hirsutum). 
We now retrace our steps to the rail- 
road right of way where growing in 
the thick marsh grass, and which re- 
quire a sharp eye to locate on account 
of their smallness, we find the last of 
the Cypripediums growing here, the 
small white (C. Candidum). 

The writer has transplanted all of 
the above kinds to his garden but has 
succeeded only with the yellows. 

Well how have you enjoyed this brief 
account of the trip? It certainly was 
most interesting and instructive to 
take the actual trip and find these curi- 
ous flowers growing in their native 
habitat. % 


Cypripediums for Florists 


The Cypripedium, or so-called Lady’s 
Slipper, is a terrestrial Orchid, or in other 
words, an Orchid that s,rows in the earth. 
It is the most widel distributed of all 
Orchids and number: some ninety spe- 
cies and literally thousands of varieties. 
One section comes from the north tem- 
perate zone, one from the northern part 
of South America, and another section 
from Asia. 

The Eastern section we generally term 
Cypripediums, the South American Se- 
lenipediums, on account of the structural 
difference in the flowers of the latter. 

ripedium species in their native 
habitats the world over are slowly but 
surely becoming extinct because the sex- 
ual apparatus is so situated that self- 
fertilization is practically impossible; it 
is also difficult to find an insect capable 
of effecting the necessary fertilization. 
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Oczober and November are probably 
the two months when the majority of 
Cypripediums are in flower, although 
some flower earlier and some later than 
the preceding months. This is the Or- 
chid that ought to be grown above all 
others by the beginner on account of the 
simplicity of its culture, as the plants 
can be grown satisfactorily in any green- 
house where an ordinary plant will grow. 

The Cypripedium is an ideal plant for 
the florist to grow as it is not only easy 
of culture but is very free flowering. It 
is also a wonderful keeper and a good 
seller. - The common Cypripedium In- 
signe used to be wn in quantity years 
ago but has now discarded by most 
growers for newer and better varieties. 
C. Insigne Harefield Hall is one of the 
very best varieties to grow; this is simply 
an enlarged form of iInsigne with a bold 
upright dorsal —_ Who is there who 
has not admired the golden yellow Lady’s 
Slipper? Cypripedium Insigne Sanderae 
is probably one of the finest all ’round 
Cypripedium in cultivation today, and 
doubtiess one of the best sellers of them 
all. Then we have the num section, 
the members of which are all good com- 
mercial varieties. C. Leeanum gigan- 
teum, C. Leeanum Clinkaberryanum, C. 
Leeanum pallens, all with bold upright 
dorsal sepals and long stems. 

For later flowering we have Cypripe- 
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dium aureum and C. aureum Odippe. 
Both these ought to be included in a com- 
mercial collection, as they are some of the 
last to flower, and can be usually had in 
flower for Easter. Most Cypripediums 
will thrive in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, say sixty degrees at night, with a 
rise of ten by day, but some few of the 
East Indian section delight in a warmer 
temperature. Sixty-five to sixty-seven 
at night is ideal for the latter. An 
abundance of water should be given the 
plants whilst in growth, and at no time 
should they be aliowed to become dry at 
the roots. 

The Insigne section, with a few ex- 
ceptions, will take plenty of water at all 
times, but care should be taken with the 
Leeanum and aureum sections when they 
are starting to make their new growths, 
as an over-supply of water at this period 
is liable to dampen the young growths 
so that they rot off. Air should be ad- 
mitted freely to the plants on all favor- 
able occasions, but more sparingly with 
= East Indian section. * ‘ 

ypripediums require a moderately 
heavy ‘pee during the summer but as 
Fall advances this should be reduced. 

Compost should consist of two-thirds 
pest and one-third fibrous loam, with a 
iberal sprinkling of spagnum moss 
mixed in.—Douglas Eccleston (In Hor- 
ticulture) 





The Right Care_of Old Trees 


BY EDWIN MATTHEWS (In The Florists’ Exchange) 


TRUE PLANTSMAN will-enthuse 
A over a bed of Oak seedlings, a block 

of young Evergreens or a field of 
Peonies, but the feeling he has toward an 
old mighty specimen tree is perhaps more 
akin to reverence than to anything else. 

How much our lives are associated with 
trees! Many of us can clearly recail 
and visualize certain old trees which in 
early days held a peculiar charm for us. 
It might have been an Oak tree with a 
crooked branch from which was sus- 
pended the rope swing, or perhaps an old 
Apple tree, the flowering of which 
ma. the arrival of spring and the 
arrival of whose red-cheeked fruit was 
a sure sign of autumn. 

The charm of many a private estate or 
public park lies not as much in the lavish 
garden of geometrical design, or in ter- 
race, pergola and statuary, as in the 
monarch trees that have braved the 
storms of many years and still stand out 
as living examples of what trees are in- 
tended to be. The nurseryman whose 
business is growing trees by the thousand 
should get out once in 2 while to see and 
study the matured product of that which 
he is raising. It will not only help him 
to realize better the importance of his 
work, but will also give the right perspec- 
tive and dignity of the ideal: “Every 
tree a specimen. 

Now, while we are agreed that the 
raising of good trees is a most impor- 
tant function of the nurseryman, of equal 
a too is the right care of the 
full grown tree by the property owner. 
Unfortunately, in very many cases little 
care or attention is given the trees after 
they leave the nurseryman’s hands. Con- 

growth is allowed to accumulate, 
lead wood which is a sequence of con- 
gestion, is permitted to remain and the 
health of the tree is soon impaired by 
inroads of decay, insect pests and fun- 
goid disease. 

Then, too, the question of feeding 


trees is more often than not overlooked. 
It does not occur to the majority of 
property owners that their lawn or 
avenue trees stand in need of added 
nutriment occasionally to offset the un- 
natural conditions under which the trees 
are growing. In their natural state 
trees obtain considerable nourishment 


from fallen leaves and other vegetable - 


matter which decompose and eventually 
this material becomes available plant 
food. With trees on our lawns and ave- 
nues these conditions are reversed. Neat- 
ness is the password here and while no 
apparent weakness is seen in the trees 
for many years, a time comes: when signs 
of deterioration become very noticeable. 
Like a person with a “rundown system” 
trees that are half-starved are more 
susceptible to disease and are less able 
= stand up against it when it strikes 


em. 

Lack of attention to the important 
details of correcting unbalanced growths, 
removing duplicate leaders, and relieving 
congested wood while the trees are young 
are the steps —- up to the point 
of general debility. bove all, however, 
is the outstanding fact that many an 
old tree has gradually been starved to 
death and no mechanical skill of the tree 
surgeon will prolong its life for long un- 
less such work is supplemented by lib- 
eral supplies of food at the roots. 

Trees like the Beech, Maple and Horse- 
Chestnut, whose roots are near the sur- 
face may be strengthened by a top dress- 
ing of manure applied thickly over the 
whole area, as represented by the spread 
of the tree’s branches. The snows and 
rains of winter will carry the nutriment 
into the soil te be available for the roots 
when the period of activity comes around. 
Just when the tree is most active a 
little nitrate of soda applied either in 
water or sown over the ground during 
moist weather will act as a stimulant 
and be conducive of vigorous growth. In 
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this way the tree is rejuvenated and by 
a careful pruning, either by thinning out 
or shortening back of the branches, a 
balance is restored between root and 
head. 

In the case of deep rooting trees like 
the Oak the sod should be lifted and the 
fertilizer of rich manure which is ap- 
plied should be dug into the soil, keeping 
to the outer zone of the tree’s spread, 
since the young feeding roots are those 
which are farthest from the trunk. The 
sod is to be replaced, well watered and 
beaten firmly and evenly into position. 
The returns for the labor of such opera- 
tions will be markedly apparent in a 
wealth of foliage and in the added years 
of life to the tree. 

In conclusion, we should alway be 
guided in the amount of care and ex- 
pense we give any tree by the worth of 
the tree itself. Sometimes the pendulum 
swings from no care at all to most ex- 
traordinary and frantic effort to save a 
worthless tree. If a tree has a future by 
all means try to save it but why spend 
good money on trees which are mere 
apologies for desirable specimens and 
which, at the most, have only a few years 
to live? It is far better to end the 
struggle by taking them out and replant- 
ing with young, thrifty specimens that 
radiate health, that are pleasing to the 
sight and which wil! afford pleasure to 
future generations. 


Caterpillars that Become Plants 


“The origin of the vegetable cater- 
pillar, if we are to credit local accounts,” 
writes George F. Cornwall in the Scien- 
tific American, “seems to have some con- 
nection with the rata tree, a parasite of 
somewhat singular characteristics. The 


-rata seed borne through the air takes 


root in the fork of its host tree, gradu- 
ally crushing the life out of it by sending 
out encircling feelers and finally assum- 
ing the shape of a legitimate forest tree. 
It is under the rata tree that the vege- 
table caterpillar is found. Its presence 
is detected by a sharp tail-like spike ex- 
tending above the surface of the soil. 

“Tt is said that the (animal) cater- 
pillar feeds upon the rata foliage and 
ultimately drops to the foot of the tree, 
where it bores itself into the earth. But 
the rata spores have entered via its 
breathing tubes, and soon eat it all up 
save the outer shell. From the back of 
the head springs the fungus, termina- 
ting in a point covered with the fruit. 
The viscera, upon investigation, will be 
found to be entirely displaced by a chalky 
fungoid substance. The only semblance 
to the original larva is the outer skin, 
which maintains all the outlines of its 
former inhabitant. 

“This larva fungus is also found in 
Tibet, as recorded by Dr. A. L. Sheldon, 
for seventeen years medical missionary at 
Batang, in a recent issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine. He described the 
‘grass worm,’ highly prized by Tibetans 
for ~~ medicinal virtues, exactly 
as we have outlined the vegetable cater- 
pillar of New Zealand.” 


From time to time we are asked questions 
on floral subjects which are difficult of an- 
swer, and we are obliged to ask assistance 
from our subscribers who have had experi- 
ence with the particular flowers inquired 
about. 

One of our subscribers wants to know 
where he can get bulbs or seeds of any 
variety of Fritillaria and either seeds or 
roots of Eranthis (Winter Aconite). 
Will some of our readers who are famil- 
iar with these flowers please advise? 
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American Gladiolus Society 











Since our last annual meeting, the 
activities in the A. G. S. through the 
efforts of the officers, have produced 
splendid results. Many things have 
been accomplished that will surely be 
of great benefit to our society. 

The most important is the establish- 
ing of Trial Grounds in various parts 
of the country. Every grower has now 
the opportunity to test out his seed- 
lings, and protect the name of same 
through the Registrar, Prof. Beal, Cor- 
nell University. It is hoped that grow- 
ers will take full advantage of this 
privilege, which gives them a protec- 
tion they have not previously enjoyed. 
The Trial Grounds if properly sup- 
ported by the growers will have a far 
reaching effect. It will be the means 
of eliminating poor varieties, and es- 
tablishing a higher standard in the 
beautiful flower we represent. That 
great interest is being shown in our 
society is very evident, by the gratify- 
ing results attained through our mem- 
bership campaign. Up to the present 
time we have more than doubled our 
membership since our last annual 
meeting. We are not satisfied, how- 
ever, and like “Oliver Twist” we want 
“More.” 

What about Kalamazoo? Are you 
going to the “Big Show” Aug. 16-17? 

lamazoo is showing great inter- 

est, and making extensive preparations 

for the entertainment of all A. G. S. 

members. From information received 

the exhibition of 1922 promises to be 

= the finest the society has ever 
eld. 

Further information regarding the 
Convention and Exhibition to be held 
at Kalamazoo, will be given in this 
column, June issue. 

Special circulars have been sent out 
soliciting prizes for our Annual Exhi- 
bition. We hope that growers will re- 
spond at their earliest convenience as 
we wish to complete our Schedule at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The Secretary will be pleased to re- 
ceive a donation from any of our mem- 
ag] toward the Prize List of the A. 


DAvip TYNDALL, Sec’y 





Ontario Gladiolus Society 











A meeting of the directors of The 
Ontario Gladiolus Society was held re- 
cently in the office of the Secretary, 
Rev. P. S. Dobson, Alma College, St. 
Thomas. A membership of about 
sixty was reported. Two committees 
were appointed, one to arrange the en- 
try list for the exhibition on August 
23 and 24, to be held in Alma College 


.~- 
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and one to arrange for donation of 
prizes. Kemp, of Little Silver, 
offered a fine list of prizes in bulbs of 
Kemp origin. The Skinner Irrigation 
Company, of Troy, Ohio, a fifty-foot 
line and several directors signified 
their intention of giving cash prizes. 
F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 


| The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 














Many donations of the newer varie- 
ties of Gladioli are being received for 
planting in the Society’s trial plot in 
that part designated as an official A. G. 
S. trial ground. Joe Coleman sends 
along Nymph, Leota, and Catherine 
Coleman: Geo. J. Joerg sent La Cour- 
onne: C. Zeestraten, Chautauqua Red, 
Primulinus Hybrids, Jewell, Liberty, 
Sunrise and Loveliness. Colyn & Sons 
are donating for massed planting 500 
each L’Immaculee, Pink Perfection, 
Red Emperor, Vesuvius, Catherina and 
Brenchleyensis: Hopman & Sons, 100 
each of Fire King, Marechal Petain 
and Red Canna; and 25 each of Rem- 
brandt, (in color similar te Baron Hu- 


‘lot, but twice as large) ; Rosaline a very 


fine pink; Primulinus. Souvenir, the 
purest yellow; Orange Queen, copper- 
orange, an interesting color combina- 
tion which the grower says “does not 
exist in any other variety:” C. R. 
Hinkle, Illuminator: John H. McKib- 
bin, Dorothy McKibbin. 

J. A. Kemp, R. E. Huntington, 
Wright & Son, Richard Diener, Gulde- 
mont & Bros., and others have also 
signified their intention of donating. 
The above donations added to 150 new 
varieties purchased, will certainly 
make the St. Thomas garden worth 
visiting. 





St. Thomas flower lovers were fa- 
vored recently by a visit from Mr. 
John Dunbar, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Parks, of Rochester, N. Y., in 
an illustrated address on “Some Well- 
worth-flowering Trees.” Several fine 
views by Lumiere process, showing 
scenes in Rochester’s famous parks, 
were also thrown on the screen. 





The membership campaign is mak- 
ing splendid headway, already some 
1800 members being enrolled. 


Several fine hotbeds have been built 
by the society’s gardeners for. the 
propagation of the newer or better va- 
rieties of annuals, the plants to be 
used in boulevard bed planting. 





Many new hand colored lantern 
slides have been added to Cook’s Tour 
of St. Thomas, “The City of Flowers,” 
an address illustrating what a Horti- 
cultural Society can do by co-operating 
with civic bodies, industrial plants, 
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improvement associations and individ- 
uals. The 1921 A. G. S. show is wel’ 
illustrated by some fifteen views. 





Gladiolus culture seems to be mak- 
ing rapid strides throughout Ontario. 
The demand for the better named va- 
rieties is particularly noticeable 
amongst the society’s members and it 
is hoped that a complete list of colored 
slides of the worth-while varieties will 
be made during the 1922 blooming sea- 
son. Then during the winter months 
when one has the time to think and 
plan, the pictures can be shown at gar- 
den talks with splendid effect. The 
writer might even suggest to the A. G. 
S. executive the securing of a com- 
plete set or sets of slides to be loaned 
to garden clubs. 


F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 





Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society | 


Approves Flower Grower Editorial 


At a meeting of the Executive 
Council of this Society, held on March 
22, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

The Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety most heartily endorses the 
editorial in the March issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER on page 55, 
entitled “Too Many Inferior 
named Varieties.” 

And. we hope that you will get the 
support of many Horticultural Socie- 
ties and that this editorial may have 
an influence on all those who introduce 
— of plants, flowers or 

ulbs. 








Davip Rust, Secretary 





Official Catalogue of 
Standardized Plant Names 


Extension of Time 


The pre-publication price of $3.50 
($3.75 west of the Mississippi River, in 
Canada and abroad), is good on all or- 
ders accompanied by cash and received 
by May 1, 1922. 

This extension of time was made nec- 
essa on it was found impossible to get 
out the p tuses to organizations in 
time for their members to avail of the 
special pre-publication price. 

AMERICAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
HORTICULTURAL NOMENCLATURE, 
J. Horace McFarland, 
Chairman. 
Harlan P. Kelsey, 
Secretary. 


The Sarnia (Ontario) Horticultural 
Society is setting out an avenue of one 
hundred Evergreen trees along the 
driveway of the pavilion in Bayview 
Park, to commemorate the fallen 
heroes from Sarnia who made the su- 
-preme sacrifice in the great war. 

Later a mark, or markers, will be 
set up on which the names of these 
noble men will be placed. Additional 
trees will be set to beautify the hos- 
pital] and school grounds. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Pansy Culture 


To tHe Eprror:— 


Which is the best Pansy seed, and when do you 
sow the seed? What time of the year do you 
transplant the plants, and how do you care for 
them after planted? 

West Albany, N. Y. E. K. 

Answer:—The “best” Pansy seed is 
fresh seed of any good strain selected for 
the purpose, whether cut flowers, green- 
house or garden culture. All good seed 
houses sell selected strains. Giant Tri- 
mardeau eit pee — ——_ 
known types. If growing for special pur- 

separate colors should be used, 
rather than mixed sorts. The seed may 
be sown indoors in February or March, 
in the open ground in April and May, or 
in open beds from the second week in 
July to the latter part of August. These 
summer-sown plants are wintered over 
and provide early flowering plants for 
the following spring. 

Soil for Pansies should be well culti- 
vated, fine and friable. Ground that was 
well manured for a previous crop, or 
that has been enriched with old well- 
rotted cow manure, is desirable. Sow 
the seed in drills, three inches apart, and 
covering only about one-sixteenth inch. 
The soil should be moistened, and ger- 
mination will be hastened by covering 
the rows with sacking or newspapers. The 
August sown beds may be watered 
through the sacking, so that the tiny 
seedlings are not dried out. In very hot, 
dry weather shading is an advantage. 
As soon as the seedlings can be pricked 
out they should be transplanted to a dis- 
tance of. seven to nine inches apart, and 
given clean cultivation. Summer plants 
can be carried over winter with no other 
protection than a mulch, put on after the 
ground is frozen, but many plants are 
carried over commercially in cold-frames, 
so as to have them in bloom or bud for 
early sales. Seed sown in April or May 
will give plants blooming the end of 
June, when the early-blooming plants are 
over. In your locality sow from July 
10 to 20, for spring-blooming plants. If 
transplanted the first time into the place 
where they are to remain permanently 
larger flowers are obtained than if they 
are moved again; further disturbance of 
the roots lessens the size of the flowers. 
When left in open beds through the win- 
ter, the location should be well drained; a 
place where water will stand at the roots, 
or where ice will form over the crowns is 
very detrimental to the plants—Rural 

ew Yorker 


Questions About 
Growing Gladioli 


To tae Eprror:— 


What is ‘the smallest size bulb, that under aver- 
age growing conditions, can be depended upon to 
produce a spike of flowers good enough for the 
cut-flower market? 

About how many seasons can one obtain a good 
spike of flowers from the same bulb, providing, 
of course, ‘that spike is cut as soon as the first 

wer or itwo opens, and care is exercised in 
cutting, to leave a good supply of foliage to ma; 
ture the bulb? 

Can old ‘hin bulbs be revived by planting them 
and not permitting them te bloom? 

M. Y. T. 

Answe::—First: The smallest size 
bulbs, on the average, that may be ex- 
pected to produce a usefu! spike of flow- 


ers for market is % to 1 in., but some va- 
rieties will not produce good spikes from 
this size. 
Second: Bulbs ought to produce good 
bloom for three years, and some varieties 
indefinitely. Much depends on culture 
and fertilizing. With good fertility and 
care, bulbs should remain in good condi- 
tion for an indefinite period. It is, of 
course, understood that four leaves of 
foliage must be left on every plant tc 
properly mature the new corm. 
ird: The question about old thin 
bulbs is partly answered above. Bulbs 
under good fertility and culture should 
not get old and thin. If well fed, in- 
stead of getting old and thin, they will, 
generally speaking, “throw” divisions, 
making several new bulbs which will 
bloom well. Old thin bulbs if planted 
in rich soil and well cared for, should, as 
above suggested, rejuvenate themselves. 
They should be rather widely spaced for 
this purpose and disbudding might be 
helpful. 





Applying Fertilizer 
in Small Garden 
To tHE Eprros :— 


In applying fertilizer in a small garden I usu- 
ally hoe out the row a few inches deep, spread 


the fertilizer and chop it in thoroughly with the, 


hoe. Is this the best method, and how much fer- 
tilizer should be used? We are told how much 
to use per acre, but the average small gardener 
wants to know how many feet of row a 12-quart 
pailful will care for economically, and what por- 
tion of a cupful will be needed in a hill of corn 
or potatoes with average soils. 


Ww. R. S. 


Answer:—Any method that will get 
the fertilizer evenly worked into the soil 
will answer. Many of us put the fertil- 
izer at the bottom of the drill and work 
the soil over it before putting in the seed 
It may be scattered along the row and 
worked in with hoe or rake or wheel cul- 
tivator. You can figure out how much 
to use. There are 43,560 square feet in 
an acre. If you put the rows three feet 
apart, that will mean 14,520 feet of row. 
Suppose you use at the rate of 1,000 Ibs. 
of fertilizer per acre. That means 16,- 
000 ozs., or a little over one ounce to the 
foot of row. By weighing a quart of the 
fertilizer you can easily see how much is 
needed for a foot or rod.— Rural New 
Yorker 





Culture of Cannas 


To THE Epi!Tor:— 


Will you tell me the kind of soil and fertilizer 
best adapted for young Cannas? 
Mrs. C. 8S. T. 


Alnswer:—The same soil and fertilizer 
conditions desirable for corn are best 
suited for Cannas. They require a warm, 
rich, moist, friable soil, with full sun. 
They are injured by frost, and should 
not planted out until settled warm 
weather. Where the plants are to give a 
dense mass effect, they should be planted 
only one foot apart, but for fine individ- 
ual plants, they should be set three feet 
apart. Pick the flowers as soon as they 
wilt, to prevent seed formation, which 
wil! lessen bloom, while the faded flowers 
mar the general effect.—Rural New 
Yorker 
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The Culture of Carnations 
By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer] 


The Carnation, of which there are 
many known varieties, is a near rela- 
tive of the Clove Pink, but it is a dou- 
ble-flowered, cultivated variety, much 
esteemed as a commercial flower. 

For many years European and 
American growers have devoted spe- 
cial attention to the improvement of 
the Carnation and have brought it to 
such a high standard that in order to 
be worthy of introduction, new Hy- 
brids and Sports must be superior 
in quality to the really fine sorts ex- 
isting. Unless the varieties are free- 
blooming, perfect in color of flower 
and foliage, and possess long, erect 
stems and are not liable to assume the 


lop-sided aspect due to the bursting . 


of the calyx, they are not of value from 
a commercial standpoint. 

Carnations are of easy culture, and 
may be raised from seed, and from 
cuttings rooted in sand, or by the sim- 
ple method of layering some of the 
long branches. As soon as the plants 
are sturdy they may be bedded out or 
potted, shifting into larger pots as 
growth demands. They thrive in a 
sunny situation and in rich, well- 
drained soil. Too much moisture will 
cause the stems to rot off near the 
root, and the foliage to turn brown 
and unsightly. In the early stages of 
the attack of rot, the plant may be 
saved by removing some of the sur- 
face soil and substituting sand, and 
then giving an occasional application 
of lime water and keeping the soil well 
worked to admit air to the injured 
roots. The browning of foliage is 
also caused by an attack of the wire- 
worm. If not promptly destroyed this 
pest will eat into the heart of the plant 
and cause its loss. 

From seeds sown in Spring, fine. 
sturdy Carnations may be obtained 
for the perennial garden or for indoor 
Winter blooming. Seedlings of the 
hardy French Chaband and Margaret 
strains are likely to begin blooming 
that same Autumn. The Diathus va- 
rieties, however, require a longer time 
to come to bloom. In states that have 
severe Winters, a frame of boards or a 
cover of leafless twigs will afford am- 
ple protection. As the plants are read- 
ily smothered, litter and similar ma- 
terial should not be employed for pro- 
tection on a bed of Carnations. To 
have Carnations for Winter blooming, 
seedlings from Spring-sown Winter 
blooming varieties may in the early 
Autumn be lifted, potted, watered and 
shaded until the plants have become 
established in the pots. Before frost 
the potted plants should be ready to 
place in a sunny window where with 
proper care and conditions, well-grown 
plants should furnish an abundance of 
flowers of good form and exquisite 
fragrance curing the winter. In the 
Spring, plants that have been used for 
house culture, may be cut back and 
planted in a sunny situation in the gar- 
den. If the flower shoots are kept 
pinched off until Fall, these plants may 
again be used for Winter-blooming. 
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On account of its great beauty, fra- 
grance, lasting qualities and ease of 
culture, the Carnation is considered 
one of the finest of florists’ flowers and 
even before it was chosen as the 
Mothers’ Day emblem, it was such a 
universal favorite that it was called 
“Everybody’s Flower.” 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio. Catalogue 
of Hardy Chrysanthemums wi useful sugges- 
tions. 


Mrs. Wm. Crawford, 1602 Indiana Ave, La 


Porte, Ind. [Illustrated price list of Peonies, 
Irises, Perennials, ete. 





Paul L. Ward, 298 Hillsdale St., Hillsdale, 
Mich. Price list of Gladioli, flower seeds, etc. 





Rose Side Gardens, Ira R. Amole, Proprietor, 
Warwick, Chester County, Pa. Catalogue and 
price list of rare flowers, plants and seeds. mn 
eral color illustrations. Includes also seeds for 
the vegetable garden. 





R. Wallace & Co., Ltd., The Old Gardens, Tun- 
bridge Wells, England. Finely illustrated cata- 
logue of Irises. 48 pages and cover. Contains 
valuable descriptions of rare varieties. 





Mrs. Wm. Crawford, La Porte, Ind. Price list 
of Irises. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens, Grace Sturtevant, 
Proprietor, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 1922 Iris 
catalogue. 20 pages and cover. The Sturtevant 
originations and some of the best things from 
other growers. 





Kirscht Floral Gardens, Pleasantvilie, N. J. 
Price list of Gladioli and Dahlias. 


Mrs. Wm. Crawford, 1602 Indiana Ave., La 
Porte, Ind. Price list of Perennials, Cannas, Gla- 
dioli and Dahlias. 

Mattapoisett Flower Fields, J. S. tg rman 
Proprietor, 74 Acushnet Road, Matta: 

Descriptive catalogue of Ciadioli, Dahlen. F — 
Roses and other plants. 22 pages and cover. 





Van Wert Iris Gardens, Lee R. Bonnewitz, 
Proprietor, Van Wert, Ohio. Catalogue and price 
list of Irises. 34 pages. Very complete with ex- 
cellent descriptions. 





Rosenfield Peony Gardens, Reno Rosenfield, 
Proprietor, 72nd and Bedford Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
Beautifully illustrated descriptive catalogue of 
Peonies, including the Rosenfield introductions. 





Harry E. Saier Co., Inc., Lansing, Mich. Saiers 
Garden Book for 1922. Vegetable and flower seed, 
flower bulbs and flower stocks of all kinds. 





Mrs. Charles H. Logan, 166 Centre St., Danvers, 
Mass. Highlands Gladiolus Gardens. 1922 cata- 
logue of oli. 





Shady Shore Gardens, Chas. S. Sheidon, Prop., 
Cswego, N.Y. Price list of Gladioli. 





J. Lafabreque, Bellport, L. I. 
plus Dahlia list. 


Box 419. Sur- 


Surplus Issues of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower For Sale 
As advertised last month, we have a few 


more of the old issues of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 


Eight all different for 30c. 
Eighteen “ - * SOc. 
Thirty “oe “ “ 80c. 


These are extra issues and not consecutive, 
only odds and ends of the surplus. Much 
useful information contained therein, espe- 
cially for Gladiclus growers. 


MADISON COoPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 


due Frower Grower 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER GROWER, 
— in accordance with the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912: 

m, N. Y.; Editor 


holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 

of bonds, mortgages, or ober securities : None. 
(Signed) Madison Cooper 

Syem, to os and subscribed before me this 7 7th day of 


pril, 
(sien foned) "Gertrude M. Sharlow, Notary Publ Public, 
erson 
Commission Expires + Aaa 31, 1923 


Old Horticultural 
Magazines Wanted 


As stated in the April issue, the Editor 
is desirous of securing copies of old flori- 
cultural and other horticultural maga- 
zines treating on flower growing, which 
have passed out of existence. The list 
given last month is only a suggestion of 
what is wanted. Have already received 
a part of requirements in some of these 
magazines, but no complete files have as 
yet been secured. 

The quest for old issues of useful pub- 
lications along similar lines to what 
FLOWER GROWER is now will continue, 
and it is hoped that any one having such 
that they are willing to dispose of will 
communicate with the Editor. The issues 
may be either bound or unbound, and 
those having magazines which they will 
dispose of at reasonable rates will con- 
fer a favor by communicating with the 
Editor. Address, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 














3 
Mary Fennell, ¥ in. and less__ 
J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mass. 














CHOICE AND RARE 


PEONIES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 
Send for List 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


O. L. RINGLE, 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


Brookville 


Glen mone Nassau County, 


Peonies-Iris 


ew York 








NEW CATALOG 


my new Iris it will contain the depend- 
4 of H is, Gladioli, Peo- 
flowers. It is Free. 








DAHLIA BARGAINS 


For the balance of this season we will 
send Postpaid any of these magnificent 
collections for the price named: 

8 different good Dahlias, labelled - $1.00 
12 - fine . 2.50 
latest novelties “ 
King of Commerce, Princess Mary, 
Yellow King, Hochsai, Yeliow Giant, 
Queen Mary and Royal Purple, value 


12 “ 


$6.70, for $5.00. 


Indiana Dehlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. 


1200- ‘ arieties Dahlias— 1200 


- 5.00 











THE LAWS OF HYBRIDIZING. 
Discovered by Richard Diener. 
A discovery of tremendous importance to 


everyone interested in plant-breeding and 
awe life. Any form and size of fio 
its and be 


way. They are the first workable —_ 4 
discovered in plant and animal- 
cluded is an exp of What Plant Life 


: : % pom 
elegantly printed pe Price, $00. 
RICHARD DIENER, Kentfield, al. 











You cannot go wrong on La 
Couronne. Get a start on this 
highly colored, early Glad., one of 
the best, but little known. 

Color, Ivory-white, lower petals 
shading to deep yellow 
blotched and stippled brilliant 
scarlet, increases rapidly. 

$5 per doz., $35 per 100 postpaid 

Geo. J. Joerg 


IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 





A very large collection of the 
best of the Beard 

Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 


my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 


Eatontown, N. J. 


Catalogue free 


Crested, 











MR. GLAD GROWER: 











New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 





lustrates wonderful “Din; ieee in natural 
= talog_ ts = lifetime 
ose Growers 


Tk 
outere, B's mane Chae 0 cay 
experience of 
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FoR E\XCCHANGE— Buse choice varieties of Dahlias 
Iris, (sladioli, hardy Ch themums, etc., for va- 
ae ot pals or bs pte in my collection. 

ice CRAIG, 306 Bayard Park 
Drive t E vansville, ind 





Finest Novelties of Merit 
in 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 
John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. C. 



















Perennial Seeds 


Plaut now, and untii August first. Send for 
our hong list of fresh, true to name varieties. 
Rock bottom prices. Nearly all gathered on 
our own grow 


Ralpi E. Huntington, Painesville, 0. 





High Grade Peonies 


Order eurly and avoid di«appointment. There is 
a shortajge on some of the er varieties. Fall 
delivery Send for \ 








W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMIN' |. IND. 


URIS | 


Send for catalogue 


WILLIAMSON & COOK 
Bluffton - - ~- Indiana 























May Offering Gladioli 


METZNER’S 
California Gems 








Make up your own assortments 
from our 1922 Catalogue. 


Select in Value Send Us 
$ 2.50 $ 2.25 
5.00 4.25 
10.00 8.00 
20.00 15.00 
40.00 27.50 


We Prepay Delivery Charges 

Permission to substitute for varieties 
that may be sold out is advisable. You 
may indicate substitutes you prefer, or if 
the selection is left to us we will treat you 
generously. 

After May 20th we plant all unsold 
stock of Gladioli. 
IMPORTANT-—The following varie- 

ties listed in our catalogue are hereby 
withdrawn (all sold out) : Stanford, 
Colonial. 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 
Mountain View, California 











fue Frower Grower 


KANSAS CITY 
PEONY GARDENS 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Standard and Rare 
Peonies and Irises. 





OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 


1400 No. 6 Schwaben 75c pe 100 or $9.00 take the 
lot. Cormels 75c per 1000; 5000°$3.00. 
1300 No. 6 ve $1. 00 ir on or $10.00 take the 
lot, Cormels $1.00 per 1000; 5000 $4.00. 
5000 Gretchen Zang Cormels rte 50 per 1000 or $7.00 
take the lot. 
800 Evelyn Kirtland No. 6 $2.60 Lag 100 or $13.00 take 
the lot.. No orders filled after May 15th. 
This lot offered yr eh to prior sale. 
ROONE 


1472 ae Ave., - PORTLAND, ORE. 




















Calcium, N.Y 
May, 192! 





GLADIOLI IRISES 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


12 varieties choice Gladioli worth $1.25 for } 00 
10 varieties clioice Irises worth $4.40 for $3.50 


A request will bring our instructive catalogue 
FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 
1815-26th Ave. No., Dept. F, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Irises For Spring Planting 


Hundreds of varieties. 


Peonies For Fall Planting 


One of the finest collections in the world. 


MRS. WM. CRAWFORD 
1602 Ind. Ave. La Porte, Ind, 








RIVERVIEW GARDENS 


902 Winsiow Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
Schwaben, lic. each. Goliath, 4 each. 


‘endieton, lOc. each. 
Empress of India, 15c. eac each. 
Gold Drop, large, $1.00 each; small, 50c. each. 
hoice Mixed, $ 50 per doz. Post Paid. 
Grower of rare amd choice varieties of Peonies and Iris. 
Everbearing Strawberries, plants of the foilowing va- 
rieties, Pr re, Duluth, Peerless, Ideal, Onward. 
rite ‘or prices— No Catalogue. 















THE OREGON GIANTS! 
Send for circular. Have vour order in early for 
August pl ulantin ak THE TIME to riant to secure 

ways a ready market for Ist class 
ecurana ~~ in the spring. 
THE MERTON G. ELLIS Test Gardens 
325-A Customhouse Bidg., Portiand, Oregon 











DAHLIAS 


12 Named Varieties, all different, for $2.50. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


25 bulbs, fancy mixture, $2.90: 
CHAS. L. & ROY. L. PIERCE 
West Medway - . - Mass. 








still have some A-1 bulbs of 

131 varieties of A. E. Kunderd’s 

choice Gladioli; also A. E. Kun- 

derd’s Glory Mixture (1922) grown by 
E. J. KUNDERD & SON 


ASHLEY - INDIANA 
Send for 1922 price list. 
See Jan. and Feb. issues of FLowerR GROWER. 








| AMERICA | 


Is one of the very best Dahlias, for cut flowers, 
in the trade. Surplus stock all sold at present, 
bet een to have choice tubers for sale next 


HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Ill. 








The Finest DAHLIAS 
Send For Our Catalague 


Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 





Calciv 
May, 
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$3.0 


Paul. ‘ 
Golder 


Prince 
agara, 
1 bul 

LeN 








Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 





“F. & i.” is a tobacco product. 
Its nicotine content gives it a 
cided value as an insecticide. 
potash, nitrogen and 
acid make it an ideal fertilizer fer 
lawns, for shrubbery, for flower or 
vegetable gardens. 
Write for postiet and sample. 
$3.00 Per 100 tbs. $50.00 Per Ton 

THE F &1. TOBACCO PRODUCTS CO. 

ee to THE LANCASTER TOBACCO PRODUCTS CO. 


Its 





Lancaster, Pa. 








GLADIOLI 


Peonies, Irises, Phlox 
and Hardy Perennials 


Retail Catalog or Wholesale 
Price List on Request. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 


Winona, Minn. 

















GLADIOLUS 


stock for this season is sold out. We wish to 
thank our customers for their patronage and 
their letters of appreciation. 

Our plantings for next season which are now 
in the ground include such varieties as Norton, 
Tiplady, Myrtle, Byron Smith, Pythia, Robert 
Kunderd, Rose Glory, Mary Pickford and other 
choice leading sorts. 

Early planting, long season and scientific irri- 
gation enable us to furnish large, plump, well- 
ripened bulbs before frost. We solicit cor- 
respondence regarding your wants for next year. 
THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 

Monterey, California 














Special For May 


LAST CALL BEFORE PLANTING 


Per Dozen Per Dozen 
ES Se ..$2.50 | Miss H. Franklin_$2.00 
el a et 1.50 Aberdeen __...._.._ 1.50 
Lily white 2.50 Sentegere........... 1.00 
Mrs. er Pendleton. 1.00 ose Bud__________ 1.00 
ta namtetreting 1.50 | Sweet Orra (Prim) 1.00 
a ok oH dual 2. ~ Roanoke (Prim)__. 2.00 
Louise, per 100, =, $30.00, No. 6, gee. ite 
Van, per 100, No. 1° s250: No. 2, $2.00. No. 3, 
America, per 100, No. 1, $1.75, No. 2, $1.50, No. 3, 3s. 


Pendleton, per 100, No. 1, $5.00, No. 2, $4.50, No. 3, $4.00 
25 at 100 rate. Aili prepaid at above prices. 
These are the kind that bring the repeat orders. 
Trade list to growers. Retail catalog of over 90 varieties 


J. C. GROSSMAN 
Wolcottville e Indiana 
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E. M. BUECHLY, GREENVILLE, OHIO 






$3.00 ("ihre Bulbs of Each) 93-00 


erica, B- Hulot. Empress India, Peace, 






Paul Schvw e, Pr. Wales, Wales, 







aben, 
Golden West, Ida Van, 3 King. 
Ni- 
I Scars Tsdepedence Poveinese ate 


bulb Louies with abore—post eee ae 
Le Marecha’ Foch bulbiets $1.00 per 100. 
PAUL GREENWOOD & SON 
R. D. 1, Fulton, N. Y. 








E GROW only the finest varieties of gladioli and 

in limited quantities. Alice Ti L. 

Smith, Carmen Syiva, Crimson Glow, Evelyn 

Kirtland, sully, Matthew Crawford, 
Mona Lisa, Mrs. Norton, 1910 Rose, Purple Glory. 

If you want three i at reasonable price, vari- 


pe = that are ific, and great great gern erminators, 
Carmen Sy wiva, Bee Kirtland 1910 Rose. 

"We also grow the ‘inest dahlias. 
E. M. SANFORD), Madison, New Jersey. 








“The Gladiolus For Profit” 
jm owt me tn = RS yw ale 


eee tg ag ial 
You Need This Book—The highest 
yield in Bulbs, Flowers and Dollars. That describes it. 
RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Wakied Lake - Mich. 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
THEY LAST 


25 Primulinus Hybrid Gladioli $1.00— 
Art Shades. 





b fae. graceful Tuberose, with deli- 


ite fragrance. 

Both for $1.75 Parcel Post. Anywhere 

in the United States. 

We grow on Sest Philedelohia eut flower 
e 

; and we have a email curpiun in excess 

Your money refunded, if stock is exhausted 

hen order is 


SUNSET C GARDENS 
Box 131 Pitman, N. J. 














BOLLES DAHLIAS 
Can be Planted Throughout May 
(No Dahlia Over $1.00) 


Bolles Dahlia Brochures (J/lustrated) 


Witten by an American Grower for American ama- 
teurs and professionals, for American conditions 

of climate, soils and markets. Beautifully illustrated. 
Remit for a returnablecopy. No. 3, Propagation of 
the Dahlia : How to grow from tubers, from seeds, 
and from cuttings : how to get fifty plants from one 
clump. No. 4, Cultivation of the Dahlia: With 
Dahlias, cultivation is more important than all else 
combined. These two are double numbers, price 
50 cents each. No. 6, Fertilizers and Large Blooms : 
Tells what kinds and how much fertilizer per acre, 
rod, or foot; and how to grow gigantic Prize Win- 
ning Exhibition Blooms, for home, or for Shows, 35c 

Ask for prospectus. 


Charlton Burgess Bolles 
R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 
el 








que Frower Grower 








The Lewis is Peonies 
Hg yet Ap ho dark an “Mrs. M. Lewis Headed 


Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in Coloring. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


\Kinds and prices in my ad in March and April 
a. List on application. Wholessie. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 











Sharon Gladiolus Gardens 


GROWERS OF 


Choice Gladioli 


SHARON . Massachusetts 











Highland Gladiolus Gardens 
SPECIAL FOR MAY 
Mystery, Sunrise, G. Zang, Lilywhite, Princ 
of Wales, B. J. Hulot, Gov. Hanly. Prince of 
lmdia, 8 bulbs for $1.00 or 3 bulbs of each va- 

~~ for $2.50. 
RS. CHARLES H. LOGAN 
160° Centre St. - Danvers, Mass. 

















Noone has finer Dahlias than Mortimer E. Coe of Glen 
Cove, L. I. Hisentire plot is watered with Portable Lines. 


Break A Dahlia Stalk 
And See For Yourself 


Break a stalk and see how succulent and 
water filled it is. 

If itisn’t, it isn’t getting what it ought to 
get—which is plenty of water. 

Normally, a full 85% of Dahlias is water. 
If they don’t have it, they simply don’t 
give you anything like the returns they 
can give you. Fertilizer won’t do it alone. 
It will only make stalks and leaves and 
scant’ you on the bloom. Cultivation 
helps a lot, but all it does is keep the 
soil breathing and prevents the moisture 
that’s there, from evaporating too rapidly. 


But what a Dahlia wants, is water before 
it wants it, not after. 





If you have a Skinner System of Water- 
ing, a turn of a valve will do it. 

Those who know, say it pays for itself 
the first year. 

One thing sure, it does give double re- 
sults and wonderfully improves the 
quality. 

A 50 foot Portable Sectional Line costs 
$19.75, and waters 2,500 square feet at a 
time. 

A 200 foot one costs $79.75, and waters 
10,000 square feet. Four moves of it and 
you have a whole acre watered. 


Send for catalog. Sell yourself. Then 
send us the order and we'll ship at once. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 





205 Water St. 


SKINNER 


Troy, Ohio 
















Best Quality Stock 
Send for Prices 


ROBT. R. WALKER j 
Mansfield - - Massachusetts 








WE hope to have your name 
on our mailing list for next 
season’s catalogue. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON 
Gladiolus Growers 
- New Jersey 













P. VOS & SON 


Gladiolus Growers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Kunderd Glads 


Alice Tiplady, Albion, Golden Gate, Arace, 
Roanoke, Cap pel Ly Beauty, Sw 
( a and s. Five each 5 
Bulbs) $6.00. Ten eact (100 Bulbs) $10.00. 
Prepaid to 5th zone. ; 
JOSEPH P. MARTIN 
Waltham Massachusetts 
























Conrod Gladiolus Farm 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
AMERICA and PANAMA 
Grown under Skinner System of Irri- 

gation. Write for prices. 
EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. 





MRS. DR. NORTON 


No. 1, $3.00; No. 4 doom Minho 


% inch, $3.50 per 100" $28. 


Bulblets $20.00 per quart. 


HUMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pataskala, Ohio 

















The American Botanist 
JOLIET, ILL. 

For the Student, Gardener and Nature 
oan ular but not fanci- 

Scientific but not j popu N ae) 


.ful ; literary but not ew 
helpful attractively printed—$1.50 a 
year; 25 cents. 
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ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


len teaeteeeenenienmennenne Si 
Over a hundred of Com bags | choicest and rar 7” 
] 

‘ 

] 

1 

I 

— 





varieties priced from 50c up for = to 5 pick 
from. If you love Peonies et ‘or new catalogue 
now ready. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, {| 
72nd & Bedford Ave., 
OMAHA, - . NEBR. 











GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Planting stock ch ‘aenmees all sold. A few of th 
larger sizes | 
PEONIES. Pink (u mnamed) assorted varieties. 
7 3to5 eyes. In lots of 10, $1.25. 50 and up 
0c. each. For named varieties send for Retail P 
ist. F. O. B. Minneapolis. All stock offered suk 
ject to prior sale. 














E. A. FARMER of Farmer Nursery || > 
LINDEN HILL STATION, Reate 2 MINNEAPOLIS, i al 
A. B.deGROAT j= 
BATH, N.Y. teria 

GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOL] § vz 
SPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- #@ $5.00 
Hs 


RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 





















$1.00 SPECIALS Postpaid | et 


25 Large-flow Gladioli in mixture. 
B 18 Exhibition Gi ioli, no two alike. 
C. 30 Selected Primulinus Hybrids. 
All three of the above “ specials”’ for $2.50. 
Retail list of named varieties on request. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
71 South St., Wrentham, Mass. 







































Gladiolus 
Growers Offer 


Prior to general introduction next 
season, we prefer to have others test 
about 20 choice, new varieties of our 
Grand Prize Strain Gladioli, and make 
the following offerto interested growers. 

We will send prepaid, either 5 or 10 
corms, (good blooming size), at a uni- 
form price of 50 cents each, condi- 
tional that the grower send us an 
honest opinion regarding their merits 
when in bloom. 

The varieties will bear temporary 
identification numbers. The color 
range is broad. The quantity for sale 
is limited. 

The Quality will equal, if not 
excel, anything we have thus far dis- 
tributed and our opening introductory 
price next season for several will be 
at least $5.00 each. 

Be . in touch with the new good varieties in 






















We loon to give better value than we promise. 

This offer good until June first, when we ex- 

pect So eat ot all unsold stock reserved for this 
ie. 


METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Mountain View - Calif. 


























417 
. — GLADIOLUS BULBLETS — | 
EXPENSIVE Le Marechal Foch  perl00 — $1.00 i 
White Giant per 100 90 
PEONIES ki =e Ss | 
Fyinee of Wales oar = 4 | 
Divisions my Specialty. Loveliness pod 100 60 
W. A. SISSON, -- Rosendale, Wis. ec 
: ~ Reger Benentae ete vest, Camel 
ho 
Famous Petoskey Grown. Full of “Pep.” Mh. - 
Pi) Resta 111119 
SOME EXTRA FINE ONES 
: . Large and Luscious 
onde — ee pink Prim, $4.00 Raspberries, Saute. grapes, currants—big- Ss 


i 


in futumn eet pan 108 tae a late fiocw- 
see finest lavender, No Se 2, $20.00 
per 
See March and April issues for prices. 
Write for list aud price per 1000 on 
many leading varieties. 
Cc. M. GROSSMAN 


Pewvoeeeeeeee Cee eee eee CeCe 




















HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
WORTH WHILE. 


All Reliable, Dependable, Tested Varieties 


My literature on the hardy Mums is the last 
word. It abounds with word illustrations that 
reflect the truth; you wili be thankful that 
you had the e opportunity to read my account 

of the Queen of Autumn flowers. Send for 
4 list right now. 


H. W. GROSCHNER 


Specialist grower of fine and extra fine Iris, 
Peonies and hardy Chrysanthemums. 


Napoleon, - - Ohio 














ger than ever you grew before; each one bursting 
with rich wine-like juice ; the kina you've wanted. 
The kind that you can grow now if you give 
them Stim-U-plaaT: the concentrated essence of scien- 
tifically perfect plant food FOR ALL PLANTS. 
Stim-U-planT in tablet form ; clean ; 3 easy to use. No 
smell, stain or dirt. /7° always ‘gives great resulis 
with Flowers, Vegetables or Fruits. Great for Lawns. 
Price 75¢ per 100; $3.50 per 1,coo. Postpaid. 
If your seed dealer hasn't it, order from 


Earp-Thomas Cultures Corporation 
80 Lafayette St. - New York 














If You Read This) ¢ 


IT WILL BE MAY 


a good month for planting Gladioli in the North. Read 
my advertisements in THE FLOWER GROWER for Janu- 
ary, February, March and April and order from them. 
But, to avoii ‘delay and disappointment, don’t order 
any Byron L. Smith, > Sa. deline Kent, Mary R. 
Rinehart, nor Am. Beauty. 


——_! baie 
Purple Glory--; a — 
them left) at special May price os $1. my each ; two for 
aang three for $3.30. Don't forget Pride of Lancas- 
for Burbank’s birt place. A splendid 
ruffled variety. Only a few at 45 cents. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
Independence, - Iowa 
Send for my Catalogue 
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Select America Bulbs 


tne 
14 in. and up $18, 1} to 14, mt per M. 
Mrs. Jas. ire) 14 and up 
$25; 1} to 14, $20 per M.; 250 of either 
kind at 1000 rate, 10 per cent for cash ; 100 
rate 20 per cent higher. Wholesale list. 
E. E. STEWART, Mich. 
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Pa GLADIOLI 
te, The Massasoit Gardens 
red s NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
sery wipewest, By RA, Mahdi we 
MIN! offer our Friends next season. 








ypsophila Paniculata Fl. Pl. — 




















T i » positiv which are in 
j= 4 75 cts. each, $7.50 per dozen. 
Phlox & 5 a very poeta. 
DL seco "Seay ins pane 
VA- per doz. 
FRANK. K 
aon. Hybridizer and Grower of , 
oaid 
et GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Norton, 1%, each Doz. $4.00 
50. Louise, 1%, 40c. 4.00 
1 Flora, 1%, “ 7." 3.00 
z eioocres rBoupaid 
se. No more Bulow Sor emia this Spring. 
417 Forest se J St. Paul, Minn. 
ae 
90 
4 J. E. FARNSWORTH 
5) Gladiolus Grower 
5 Lancaster, Mass. 
~alif. Retail Catalogue and Trade List on 
Application 
WIZARE RD = 
7 PULVERIZED 
i: || SHEEP MANURE 
= Wonderful natural fertilizer for amateur or 
ive ‘ofessional for lawn, 
en- fruits and shrubs—effec- 
Ss. tively no weeds or chemicals—safe 
ales Insist on Wizard at your seed or 
ns. house and you will be sure to get 
Cap ae, or write us for prices and 
m The Pulverized Manure Company 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicage 

















Several years ago the idea was 
conceived that a book, produced 
for the amateur, selling at a mod- 
erate cost, in which would be 
found directions for the growing 
in the open, of every conceivable 
kind of flower, vegetable and 
fruit, would prove an acceptable 
work for those who garden. 

The first issue was a com- 
paratively small work, brought 
out in 1917. It took well with 
the public from the beginning, 
and has since then gone through 
several editions and enilarge- 
ments, until now it has reached 
as close to perfection as it is 
possible to make such a book. 
The name of this book is the 


Garden Guide 


THE 
AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
HANDBOOK 


Sales to date about 35,000 copies 


“I want to say that I am delighted 
with the new edition of this remarkable 
publication. I would like to see a 
copy in every home in America. It 
would hasten the day when American 
countrysides and villages would be 
garden spots of beauty. I shall cer- 
tainly use this book as a reference 
volume in every way I can.”—Roy R. 
Fellers, Youngstown, Ohio. 


384 pages; over 275 teaching 
illustrations; beautiful cover in 
four colors. 


Cloth, $1.50; postpaid, $1.65. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Calcium, N. Y. 
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Gloriously Beautiful 


GLADIOLI 


And a Year’s Subscription to 


30c 





LS Bulbs are sound, firm, bloo 
n to Park’s Floral Mepusia 





it wiil be yours. 


Accept this Special Spring Offer today. 





size, and are sent you 
e, published for over 50 years an: 
floral. Our: Half Million readers recognize its value to them. It is the flower lovers’ monthly guide, as 


10 Gladioli and one year’s subscription 30c. 
40 Giadioli and four one year subscriptions $1,00 
Sample copy of Park’s Floral Magazine Free on request. 


PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE 


prepaid, along with a 12 months’ 
covering exclusively things 


PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE, 276 Gordonville Road, LAPARK, PA. 














Vil 





















John Zeestraten 
* GLADIOLUS GROWER 


East Bridgewater, - 
The best American and European 
— 


Mass. | 























New price list, including several 
varieties not offered before, will be 
ready in June. 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Calif. 





Moneta, 














THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 








Grace Sturtevant, 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 








W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 








DAHLIAS 


We grow a large collection of the best, which 
we can supply in high grade stock true to 
name. Be sure and 

logue now ready. you buy in wholesale 
ile, gand pour want sts der apestal quatations. 


N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 














Mrs. Frank Pendleton, %-%, $16.00; %-%, 
$12.00 per 1000; Schwaben, Mrs. Watt, Ni- 
agara, Panama, Peace, Wilbrink, War, 4-%. 
$12.00; 3-14, $9.00 per 1000. 500 at 1000 rate. 
St pure. Other varieties. Catalag on request. 


‘ock pure. 
Elm Gladiolus Farm 
W.S. HARRIS - Mansfield, Mass. 








Bound Volumes For Sale 


LADIOLUS GROWERS, especially 


have never pro 


those interested 


commercially, 
ly appreciated the 


wealth of Gladiolus information ob- 
tainable in the bound volumes of 


The Modern Gladiolus Grower 


$2 each, 


and The Flower Grower 


There are four volumes of the former, at 


and three volumes of the latter, at 


$2.50 each, or $15.50 for the seven volumes. 


Bound volume VIII, of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, will be ready soon. 


No single source of Gladiolus information contains 


ese bound volumes will not always 
should be secured promotly by those 


who are in the business, as they will become more 
and more valuable as time passes. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 





CALCIUM, N. Y. 








Vill 






Calcium, N., 
May, 19 





Tuberoses jt omni 
50 100. EXTRA 
LARGE BLOOMERS §.:2Pr"% PSDs 
PLANTING STOCK Sood,piumg sets $2.50 per 
1000. 
Sets $5.00 per 1000. 250 at 1000 rate. acme 
THOMAS BELL Morrisville, Pa. 








eet OA ae 
New Spring Price List Ready. 
HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS 
Hudson, Ohio 





MISH-.A-MISH GARDENS 
ern Grown Bul 
America— Ist size, $2.00 per 100; $18.00 per M 
" 2nd — ! 13.50 “ 
a Be es 
i  F- 


40 . 
Bulblets 50c. qt. $3.00 a pk. 
Copemish. No charges for 









F. O. B. packi: 
LL. Mich. 











“ GLADACRES ” FLOWER FARM 
ay tenon 


Ay Ly Ry 
t 

labels of which have been lost. © ent her on 3 

area. 100 for $3.00. 1000 for $25.00. Not prepaid. 


H. BE. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P. 0., N. Y. 











Last Call Planting Stock and Bulblets. _Bulblets 
4th Sth 6th qt. pk. 
, $ 5.00 $3.50 $2.00 $1.00 $ 4.00 
P ~ 10.00 7.00 4.00 2.00 7.00 
Schwaben and Pearl 10.00 7.00 400 2.00 10.00 
SR icentncininceciens 8.00 6.00 4.00 1.50 8,00 
Price List of Many Varieties on Request. 
ville, Mass. 











{ Our Retail Catalogue 


OF THE BEST IN 





now ready. 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 








ALL SOLD OUT FOR SEASON 


We wish to thank our many customers and hope 
they will have the most wonderful garden this 
summer. 

Please send your name and address for our mail- 
ing list 


‘B. and A. NORLEY 


Gladiolus Specialists 
64 Bradfield Ave. Roslindale, Mass. 


Business Opportuni 


If you live in or adjacent to a city of 5,000 or 
popu. . there is a chance for you to make m 
growing Tulips and Peonies. You canstart ina 
way or in a small way, according to your means. 


For information and suggestions write to 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville - - M 


Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Send name for mailing list 
423 Pear! St. Lansing, Mich. 
























GOOD NEWS FOR 
FLOWER GROWERS 


Bailey’s Well Known Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 
TO BE REPRINTED AND SOLD AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


Monthly Payments 


Cacium, N.Y., May, 1922. 
(Special Dispatch to Flower Growers) 


Horticulturists everywhere will be 
delighted to learn that the Macmillan 
Company is bringing out a reprint of 
Bailey’s famous authoritative work, 
“The New Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture” in six volumes. The new 
price is a reduction of $8.00, being 
now $40.00. 

This remarkable work has been a 
potent factor in stimulating interest 
in the advancement of horticultural 
knowledge. It stands as a textbook 
for the student, a manual for the gar- 
dener, a library to the teacher, a 
treasury to the botanist, a guide to the 
amateur, a companion to the country 
gentleman. 


A RARE ACHIEVEMENT 


Bailey’s “New Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture” is regarded as the most au- 
thoritative of all works of its kind and 


constitutes the most conscientious attempt 
that has ever been made to compress the 
whole story of our horticultural thought. 
learning and achievement into one set o: 
books. The text is under alphabetical 
arrangement and is supplemented oy a 
Synopsis of the Plant Kingdom; a Key 
to Identification of Species; a list of spe- 
cific plant names with their meaning 
translated into English and their pro- 
nunciation given; a Glossary with defini- 
tions of technical terms and a “Finding 
List” of Trade Names for the use of the 
commercial men and a General Index. 
Every name in the Cyclopedia is also 
pronounced in its regular entry. 


PROF. BAILEY’S EXTENSIVE TRAVELS 


Its geographical boundaries have been 
widened to include not only those parts 
of the United States and Canada origi- 
nally treated, but the tropical portions of 
the United States, such as Southern Flor- 
ida and Southern California, as well as 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and other of our 
island possessions. The treatment of 
conditions, even in territory covered by 
the old Cyclopedia, has been greatly 
broadened, as fessor Bailey has per- 
sonally visited these territories since the 

blication of the old work in order to 
amiliarize himself with the latest and 
most successful horticultural methods in 
each part of the country. 

This unrivaled combination of horticul- 
tural knowledge is supplemented by 24 
exquisite color plates presenting the sub- 
jects in the true colors of nature. In 
es gee them use has been made of the 

t experience in modern methods of 
color photography and color printing. 

enever an expert’s knowledge is 
needed Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia may 
be depended upon to give it. 

Whatever plant may reasonably prompt 
a question as to the genus, species, his- 
tory, or method of cultivation, the owner 
of the Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture will have at hand in this work a 


means of quickly satisfying his need fo: 
authoritative information. The meth 
in the Cyclopedia, in other words, tu: 
about Fede at aaa of s 
cies and the cultivation of plants. It is, 
therefore, both an Encyclopedia and a 
Manual, for with the aid of its Synopsi 
and Key, amateur and professional may 
identify any plant, shrub or fruit con- 
tained within the set, and then receive 
instructions for its cultivation. These 
instructions are given in every case by 
experts selected from the front rank of 
North America’s horticultural authori- 
ties. 


INCLUDES 40,000 PLANT NAMES 


Bailey’s New Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture therefore comprises the 
latest effort in the collecting, assorting, 
appraising and application of our horti- 
cultural knowledge. In its approximately 
4,000 genera, 20,000 species, 40,000 plant 
names, in clear and concise arrange- 
ment, this unrivaled  reposito of 
all that is of value in the vast complexity 
of modern horticultural methods opens to 
you a knowledge of plants and growing 
things not to be found in any other hor- 
ticultural work ever published. 


ORIGINAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


There are 24 colored plates; 96 full 
page halftones; and more than 4,000 en- 
gravings which serve as guides in the 


These color plates are designed to pre- 
sent horticultural subjects in the true col- 
ors of nature. Particular care and un- 


limited patience were necessary to ob- 
tain the original color photographs which 
were taken under a famous French proc- 


ess. They represent many thousand 
miles of travel, and patient waiting for 
the garden, tree or shrub to reach the 
most perfect state of bloom before the 
pictures were taken. 

Price in the United States $40.00 
strictly net. 





THE FLOWER GROWER, 








Catcium, N.Y. 
Enclosed is my check for $40.00, for which please send me, express prepaid, a set of BAILEY’s STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE. 
Name Street No. 
City. State 





To get information about the monthly payment plan, put a mark here C] and mail the coupon. 


Ca 
M: 
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y, 18 May, 1922 
| IRIiISsS— 
CHOICE VARIETIES AND LOWEST PRICES , 
ELMW0O0OD TERRACE GLADIOLI We Anticipate a Shortage 
Doz. Doz. 
Crim. 1 NS OE $..35 i i ieti 
Chicago White, in: up.----- a0 Red Bimperor, Via. wp Biede& gore $2 tad vateen ae 
So) 2 ey a  —} Ee Weare 
E lin. up------..-- 15 Sch lin. up----- From our comprehensive planting of the 
Golden King, 1 in. up___------ 30 Wilbrink, 1 in. up ‘50 wantetion, eano-end Solan alias 
Gretchen Zang, 1 in. up-._--- 50 Yellow Hammer, | in. ey z G 
Halley. in nae 40 = Ida Van, 1 in. —— aon 25 the especially desirable varieties which are 
Pees 8 vee cas usualy marked “not for sale” “sold out 
Francis King, lin. up-.... .25 Mrs. Dr. Norton, i in. up... 2.50 etc, listed below : : 
a. 5 ean 2 = 
_ Above varieties varieties in first size, per dozen; in 3, 4, 5, 6 and bulblets, per 100 Ambiqu---...- 500 Crusader --.--- 5.09 
A nice assortment of th the beautiful Kunderd varieties and other choice Archeveque --. - Deltcatissima a8 
ones sil on on hand in small lots. No order taken for less than 4 doz. at Arsace... 15,00 Cone, wo--- Hr 
bow ........ 750 Halo. 6.00 
Mrs. N M. B. Hawks, - Bennington, Vermont B.¥. Morrison. 350 Isoling ——-_---. 7 
. 45 Troost...... 7.50 
300 A eens 50 Trianon - fe 
5.00 Quaker Lady....._.60 Turco -.._...... 15.00 
Magnifica = 10.00 Seminole 2-2. $00 White: Keight is 
$1.00 ains Bulbs Wanted ano _....... 5.00 Sindjkhat.--- 3.50 o_o 10.00 
Mme. Chobaut.. 3.00 Souv. —— wane Zwanenburg..... 4.00 
(One inch and up) We need 25 bulbs of each of the a oa 
“4 $1 00 newer varieties that we do not now 
20 .. $1 00 |] have for an extensive trial plot. a 
4 $1 00 || Wedonot want any old bulbs. In response to popular demand, we 
20 i 00 || Kindly quote price on young shall offer the rare varieties of Peonies 
MY 5 oe fp Saating stock % to % in. in one eye divisions, the present sea- 
= + 4 We have surplus stock of many 
“4 oi oo varieties in various sizes to ex- son. 
25 3 00 || change if you wish to do so. 
4 - $1.00 || Will send wholesale or retail list 
: etna tS soy || on reauet Clarence W. HubbarD 
12 $1 Senanien, $10: 6 $1 )- — Ley f 02 offers are good scaly only 
t con- until surplus stock at 
anni 4th zone. Add Ic. per bulb over 4th zone. NIES & IRISE 
These! G. D. BLACK & SON, 
se by Wholesale Retail 6144 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 
= of Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, Iowa 
thori- 


























“<1 PinkWonder-Kemp’s Prize Winning-Mhite Wonder 
ct) | Early Snowflake GLADIOLI Albania 


ange- VARIETIES are the best buy obtainable at the price. I have before me a letter received from the late Frank Banning, 

r of originator of the varieties NIAGARA and PANAMA, written under date of October 31st, 1912, in which he said, “Our 

exity estes trom 3012 crap of these-varistion will aggregate about $30,000, from about one acre of ground. We have sold very little 

ns to of NIAGARA or PANAMA in this country yet, mostly in Europe.” 

wing Now you fellows who are wedded to the idea of growing nothing but the low priced varieties, sit right down and figure out how 

hor- Sei, semana ipehd ter meceiek te tee GI ean nates Woes een Wn Then figure out how 
would be required to grow $20,000 worth of PINK WONDER, WHITE WONDER, ALBANIA, EARLY 

or any other varieties similarly priced. Then consider whether you are doing yourselves justice or not, by per 
5 eaual to a to grow anything but the cheap varieties, that everybody is growing, and for which there is seldom cieend 
equal to supply. 

a Se a ee Oe ot in Bentanes yon exe coeiind te manien, yan want qpow ame of hp aee ene oy 

the varieties, and the sooner you realize this the better you will be off 

} es Send for my catalogue at once, and look into the merits of PINK WONDER, WHITE WONDER, ALBANIA and 


EARLY SNOWFLAKE. You will surely want to include one or more of these when you are divorced from the cheap varieties. 
pre- Shipping season closes May 20th. 


‘tn. DAHLIA PLANTS 





ob- 
a j i = can supply you with the following varieties of Dahlias in strong, thrifty, young, growing plants. Dahlia 
— me between May 15th and joe 15th. To those who have Ps yb = growing Dahlias from plants, we 
for would ey that they are equal to fuber if not beter: 
the 
the Pri 
AGNES HAVILAND (Marean) Dec. Rose-pi $3.00 MEPHISTOPHELES (Marean) H. D 
0.00 BONNIE Braz (Broomall) Dec. Pink Crear aa Mrs. Cart SALBACH (Salbach 
CAROLYN WINTJEN (Wintjen) Dec. Ka “ Mrs. ETHEL 





Broomall) H. C. La 
Wai 4, b. D. Yellow Am 
URE. JUDGE MAREAN (Marean) Dec. Orange-yellow and Gold. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist 
Breeder and ‘Grower 


— Little Silver, - - - New Jersey 











que Frower Grower 








Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Kentfield, Marin County, California 








Originators and Growers 
of the Largest and Finest 


Gladioli and Petunias 


Catalog on Request 





SPECIAL-YOU PAY THE FREIGHT 


¥andup %tol&h %to% 








ES Cae? Ne $3 00 $2 00 $1 00 

Pink Becuty PERE! FU Bish RT 400 250 1 50 

eT Herre ees 400 2 50 150 

Kunderd’s Ideal Mixture________.____. 2 00 10 
Halley, 4% in. and under, $7.00 per 1000, prepaid 








One fine blooming bulb of 38 varieties of Kunderd’s best 
Primulinus Hybrids (value $13.95) for $10.00, prepaid, or 
omitting 8 of them—30 varieties (value $7.70) for $6.50, pre- 
i} paid. Send for circular describing them. 


Just 400 Anna Eberius left. Big fine cnes. 30c. each. 


JOHN I. COLEGROVE 
' SHEFFIELD, PA. 
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Calcium, N.Y. 
May, 1922 











“The Gladiolus ” 


By Matthew Crawford and Dr. Walter 
Van Fleet with an Addenda by 
J. C. Vaughan 


This is the only book ever published on the Gladiolus 
and should be in the hands of every one interested. 
The new and revised edition sells for $1.50 postage 
prepaid. 

ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


“ The Flower Grower,” - Calcium, N. Y. 
































VISIT A GARDEN 
Where 
Dutch Bulbs Bloom 


Take a copy of Farr’s Bulb 
Book with you, check the va- 
rieties you like and want in 
your own garden. This is usu- 
ally the most satisfactory way 
to select the colors ti:at appeal 
to you. 


Price Reductions 
Have Come on Bulbs 
' Dutch Bulbs are showing a 
slight reduction in price—not very much but a little. All my 
customers will receive the benefit of the reductions, but to those 
who order before June ist I give a special discount of 2 per 
cent over and above my usual discount of 10 per cent for orders 
received before July 15th. 


Send Your Order in May and 
Get 12 Per Cent Discount 


From June Ist to July 15th the discount is only 10 per cent. 
After July 15th you must pay the prices printed in 
Farr’s 1922 Bulb Catalogue 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, and fall plants are de- 
scribed and pictured. Write for a free copy NOW, and save 

money by ordering Dutch Bulbs in May. 
BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 Garfield Ave., - - Wyomissing, Penn. 























SET ! 


IN ONE 








THE THE 
POCKET |POCKET 
NATURE |GARDEN 

LIBRARY LIBRARY 
Wild Flowers East of the | Garden Flowers of 
Rockies ; Spring 
bes eee Tiers. Garden Flowers of 
Land Birds East of the Summer 
fy a.rEEp | Garden Flowers of 
Butterfly Guide BY eI SHAW 
BY DR. W. J. HOLLAND 
Garden Flowers of 
Tree Guide Winter 
BY JULIA ELLEN ROGERS BY MONTAGUE FREE 








These are marvelous little books, just small enough to slip in 
your pocket without bulging. They will tell you 
Where, When and How, to plant flowers. You will find 
a brief but comprehensive description of every wild flower, 
bird and tree you ever heard of and dozens that you never 
knew existed. One thousand pictures in color. 


Sent on Approval 


Send no money now. The sets will be sent you for examina- 
tion. Each set is $6.00 or $12.00 for the two sets. State 
whether you want one or both sets sent for approval. 


The Flower Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 
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COLEMAN 
Originations Won 
Silver Medal, Detroit, 


1919, and St. Thomas, 
1921. Mr. Gersdorff, 





CLEVELANG ROAD 
RAVENNA OHIO 


_ the eminent authority, rates the following XXXX: 


Sweet Lavender, Sheila, Nautilus, Giant Nymph, Leota, 
Juno, — Wings, ‘ ‘Catherine Coleman,” medal winner 
not tes 


Planting stock for sale this Fall. 
Large acreage of the good standard varieties. 
JOE COLEMAN, 
Cleveland Road, . Ravenna, Ohio 








All the newest European and American infroductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 

Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
freedom of bloom. 

Descriptive catalog compiled by omy ao 
and John C. Wister—30¢. Price 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 














Austin Originations in Demand Wherever Known 





grand commercial variety. 


Gretchen Zang 


We can stiil furnish Gretchen Zang in all sizes and bulblets. Increase your stock of this 
It will add beauty to your garden and $ $ $ to your pocket. To convince you 
of its worth we will offer for this :nonth a special trial lot of 


Six Blooming Size Bulbs 
Six Planting Size Bulbs 
Six Plump Bulblets 


Write Us Now for SPECIAL Wholesale Prices. 


Gladiolus house cleaning has revealed small surplus lots of In Demand Standards. 
surplus prices while they last. Ask for the surplus list. 


for $1.00 


These go at 





A. H. Austin Co., 


e - Wayland, Ohio 














“ 


E are closely sold out on all 

stocks we have to offer, 
and at the close of a very 
pleasant and profitable year 
we wish to thank our many 
customers. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, 
Sturgis, Mich. 





TEE 

















Gladiolus Bulbs 


First size; price per dozen, postpaid 








3 bulbs at dozen rate 
DT a onc ccccncconneces $2 50 
fF NNT iri 2 50 
ANNA EBERIUS...._.__.......______ 2 50 
AUTUMN QUEEN......__....__ 1 00 
CRIMSON GLOW_............._ 3 00 
a 2 50 
ds, eT 1 00 
i ewenen 4 00 
in ccinmanieaiets 2 50 

ont rid 
FRANK J. SYMMES.._.___-_---____- 2 50 
ll ET ii 1 50 
acta 2 00 
L’ IMMACULEE | PE 1 00 
aaa 5 00 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH..............---- 1 50 

Sah a a 2 00 
MRS. F. PENDLETON ________-____- 1 00 
MRS. O. W. HALLIDAY_____..----_- 1 00 
Nr 1 50 
RED EMPEROR ____.........----_..- 2 00 
NE RRR 2 00 
YELLOW HAMMER....__.....-_.__- 1 00 


As we have a rather limited supply and also strong de- 
mand for Anna Eberius, sales are limited to one dozen 
bulbs. We cannot supply any planting size or bulblets 
of Anna Eberius this season. 


A.P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Hlinois 


Wichert, - - 











































ALEXANDER’S SEEDLINGS 


THREE NEW DAHLIAS 


My Dahlia experience extends over a 
rears and can any cai tow 


ones are scarce: "The three vari 


pF eee 





of more os twenty-five 
Secdling when f see it. 

always have been, but good 

lescribed below are goed ones—any 

Hag ee Ky of the latest offerings, re- 





Rabie of growth ‘and velvety ox-blood red, with fine 
profuse bloomer. 


grow eer mall ens aaikas eaaiy talk ie 
SO eit ae An extra fine dark colored 


lemon yellow at the center. 
‘The stems are TF. . 


asa cet 


J. K. ALEXANDER 
Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 
1-10 Central Street, 


East Bridgewater, - Mass. 











The THIRD ANNUAL MEETING will be held in connection with 
an Exhibition at Bronx Park, New York City, June 3 and 4. Mem 

bers who cannot be present at this election are entitled to vote by 
mail. The printed ballot below, or copy thereof, should be marked and 


sent to 
eet * og ag EE, 


Garden 
Bronx Park, New York City. 


to arrive on, or before, June Ist. Sign the ENVELOPE in the upper 
left hand corner or the ballot will be destroyed. 


No Communications Should be Enclosed. 





BALLOT 











Vote for ONE to represent your district only : 
I. S. Hendrickson, Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y._- 
Central District 
Northw’st’rn Dist...T. A. Kenning, Minneapolis, Minn 
Southern District-...C. P. Connell, Nashville, Tenn. 
Sydney B. Mitchell, Berkeley, Cal. 
Canadian District...W. E. Saunders, London, Ontario 

















HARDY MUMS 


are one of the specialties with us, and we take great pride in our 
collection of over 50 varieties. When these plants are in bloom, 
flower lovers come for miles to see them and get acquainted with 
the different varieties, which are hardy in this section (25 miles N. 
W. from Phila.}. We admit the sight of these Chrysanthemums, 
surrounded by the Autumn scenery and the aroma of their foliage 
in the crisp Fall air, is well worth traveling miles to enjoy. But 
you don’t have to. Start a bed or border in your own garden. 
We are willing to help you and will send you a collection of 12 
varieties, labeled, for $2.25 prepaid. Order early before the 
supply runs out and we have to gu on some of the varieties, 
as was the case last Spring. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 


BOX M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA.. 


Take your chance to en- 
rich your collection with 


The Best New Gladioli 


Look up our ad in 
the January issue 


J. HEEMSKERK 
(Gladiolus Specialist) 


= 
= 
= 
= Care P. van Deursen 
= 
= 


Sassenheim-Holland 
POULT 


Just the Best Asters, That’s All 


See April Ad. Those Offers Still Hold. 
Aster Piants— Strong, transplanted, ready May 20th on 





Heart of France, finest red 
Pacific Beauty, finest comet lavender 40c 
Ball’s White, finest giant double branching 50c é ; 
——- + ~. our very finest one Price per 50, 3 times 
y= the dozen price; per 
s Yellow, pure color, absolutely dbl. 60c Ss 

ed Rochesters, finest midseason comets 100, 5% times the doz. 

a giant omnes a yt — = Price. 

o very early, large ai “ae F 

ona Branching, superb flower and Quantity rate only on 
each kind separately. 


Exhibition Mixed, over 30 types and colors 30c 
Giant flowering Roney oi Lewe per 12, 45c 
Everything Prepaid. 


PAUL L. WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


ATTENTION! 


Choice Gladioli 
Gladiolus Primulinus 
Peonies, Irises 
and Hardy Perennials 

















Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 




















